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FRUITS AND POULTRY MAKE 
GOOD COMBINATION. 


Editor, Rural World:—Often I am 
asked if live stock can be pastured in 
a young orchard, and I reply that only 
poultry can safely be allowed to run 
there when the trees are young. In 
an old orchard hogs and calves are 
beneficial, as they will eat the wind 
falien, wormy fruits. 

Fruit growing and poultry raising 
combine very nicely. Chickens eat 
many insects that are harmful to 
fruit. Plum trees do well in the 
poultry yard. 

It is a good plan to have movable 
hen houses that may be shifted from 
one part of the orchard to another. 
There is no healthier way of raising 
chickens.—Jacob Faith, Missouri. 


NEW PHOSPHATIC MANURE, 


Editor, Rural World:—I made a 
@iscovery recently that may prove of 
considerable value according to the 
experiment station advice. I found 
that one of the large concerns here 
im the city was throwing away many 
pounds of nearly pure phosphoric acid 
per year. Took a sample of this and 
sent it to the experiment station, ask- 
ing if some caustic substance could 
not be united with it to make it avail- 
able for agricultural purposes. It is 
very strong in its present state. The 
station thought it very important and 
sent a man here immediately to look 
into the matter. While this concern 
does not use very large quantities it 
was later found that one of our large 
electrical companies uses thousands 
of tons per year and it is now going 
te be used for agricultural fertilizer. 
The station proposes to publish a bul- 
letin on this shortly—Murray D. 
Lincoln, County Agent, New London 
County, Conn. 

















AUTUMN AS PLANNING TIME. 


Editor, Rural World:—Autumn is 
the time to begin planning for the 
crop of next season. In rounding up 
the year’s work it is naturally but a 
step to the work of th: next year. 
Not that it should be gone into active- 
ly, without a breathing spell, but the 
manner in which this rounding up is 
done will help either to make or to 
mar the convenience of the coming 
work. As a matter of giving strength 
to the soil, the frugal farmer will 
plan at this season to feed his stock 
advantageously, considering the fact 
that the droppings and the litter will 
be too valuable to be lost to the plats 
of ground that will be cultivated next 
season. All changes made about the 
farm for convenience in storing prov- 
ender, making room for stock, etc., 
should be made with a view to havy- 
ing things right for next year’s op- 
erations. The fact should be taken 
into consideration also that fall is the 
time for spreading manurial agencies 
over ground that is to be tilled the 
coming year. That which is spread 
over the surface at this season will 
undergo the mecessary chemical 
changes during the winter, will be- 
come a part of the soil by seed time, 
and make an appreciable difference 
in the yield at harvest time —Frank 
Monroe Beverly, Virginia. 


FALL PLOWING FOR THE CONTROL 
OF ECTS. 





Where the succession of crops per- 
mits, fall plowing will be particularly 
advantageous this fall as it will de- 
stroy large numbers of insects that 
do damage to staple crops. Cut worms, 
corn ear worms, May beetles, click 
beetles (the adults of the wire 
worms) grasshoppers and army 
worms will be greatly reduced in 
numbers by fall plowing. This is ac- 
complished by turning out these in- 
sects at a crucial stage of develop- | 


ment and exposing them to the frosts 1,000 





and rains or in breaking open the 
cells in which they are transforming. 

Late fall plowing is best but early 
fall plowing followed by a thorough 
harrowing will be helpful in controll- 
ing these insects. This is good prac- 
tice each year, but it is especially 
recommended this fall in view of the 
presence of an unusual number of 
“white grubs” in the soil and the fact 
that the army worm has been so 
humerous during the summer. Since 
the natural enemies of the army worm 
increase with the increase of the pest 
it is not usual for this pest to be as 
destructive the following year yet it 
would be advisable for farmers to 
take every precaution with a view to 
subduing this insect. 














MERINO RAM-—AN EXCELLENT 
SPECIMEN OF THIS FINE WOOL- 
ED BREED. 





POISONING FROM CANE AND KAFIR 
CORN. 


This is the time of year when ani- 
mals are most liable to be poisoned 
from eating cane, kafir corn, Johnson 
grass and several other prussie acid 
producing plants. 

Cane and kafir corn are the chief of- 
fenders and when making a stunted 
growth, from lack of moisture, are 
most liable to cause poisoning. Prus- 
sic acid is a very deadly and quick poi- 
son and cattle having eaten a few 
mouthfuls die very quickly. 


Antidotes and other remedial meas- | - 


ures are of no avail because the poi- 
soned animals die so quickly, but 
poisoning may be avoided by under- 
standing the exact conditions under 
which poisoning may occur. Corn that 
has been killed by frost, or cut and 
properly cured, mever causes any 
trouble. It is usually late in August, 
“~ early in September, when the corn 
is maturing, and has grown without 
irrigation, or a second growth started, 
that these plants become dangerous. 


THRESHING FLAX. 


Fiax is usually considered a hard 
grain to thresh. This is often the case, 
but is not particularly a fault of the 
crop. The trouble usually rests in the 
methods of handling. Dry, well cured 
flax does not necessarily thresh hard 
or give trouble. No attempt should 
be made to thresh damp or tough flax. 
The grain which comes from such 
damp straw can hardly be saved with- 
out considerable loss, unless much 
care is taken to dry the seed after it 
is threshed. This is an expensive pro- 
cess. 

Particular care should be directed to 
the speed of the separator, the work 
of the cylinder and the sieves. There 
should be no end-play in the cylinder. 
End-play there causes cracking or 
chipping of seed. The loss in dockage, 
due to cracking, is often 10 to 15 per 
cent. Cracked or partially cracked 
seed is often greatly injured for use as 
seed. The separator should not be 
run at too high a speed. There should 
be only enough teeth in the concaves 
to knock out the seed. It is essential 
to avoid breaking up the straw as 
much as possible for large masses of 
shives, leaves and chaff clog the con- 
caves and interfere with the work of 
the sieves. They do not pass over the 
chaffer, but drop througti onto the 
sieves. These become over-worked 
and much seed goes over with the chaff 
or is thrown into the return elevator 
and receives a further cracking and 
injury. In a 12-bar cylinder, the speed 
should run at approximately 980 to 
revolutions per minute. Most 








separators are now equipped with the 
adjustable sieve. In cases this is 
used, a regular flax screen should be 
placed under it. 

If at threshing time, the seed and 
straw is dry, flax is not more difficult 
to atore or ship than other grain. If 
not dry, it is very difficult to handle. 
A small amount of dampness is suf- 
ficient to cause heating in bins or bags 
and when it begins to heat, it quickly 
mats together and becomes compara- 
tively worthless.—N. Dak. Experiment 
Station. 


TO ERADICATE WILD ONION. 





To destroy wild onion plants, plow 
in the late fall, when the tops are a 
foot or more high. The tops should be 
thoroughly turned under. A jointer at- 
tached to the plow, as also disking pre- 
vious to plowing, will help in this re- 
spect. The following spring the land 
should be prepared for a cultivated 
crop, corn in checkrows being best. 
This crop should be given careful cul- 
tivation to keep down all the top 
growth of the garlic. If any onion 
plants persist the next fall, the method 
of late fall plowing, followed by a cul- 
tivated crop in the spring, should be 
repeated. This treatment will eradi- 
cate practically all the onion. 

It is sometimes impracticable, for 
the time being, to eradicate this pest 
completely. In that case an impor- 
tant remedial method is to plant small 
grain late, plowing and preparing the 
land just before planting. While this 
will not destroy the onion, it gives it 
such a setback that the bulblets do not 
have time to mature before harvest, 
so that the grain is comparatively free 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


is human nature to resent 
paying more than any one 


else and to demand cheap 
telephone service 
of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 


hig tage goa 
ness, telephone should 
reach every home, office and 
business place. To put it there, 
rates must be so graded that 
—~ — have the 
service he requires, at 

a rate he can easily afford. 
Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government 
owned systems and have # 
restricted the use of the te 
phone that it is of small vz 
The great majority of f 
subscribers pay 
than theaverage rate. Thereat 
a few who use the telephomt 
in their business for their prot 
who pay according to thet 
use, an avel 
rate higher than i a 
wrt cardi = Boge 


to the many for the benefitt 

the few. 
All may have the s 

Pt Ronee Asp ichi 

fair and reasonable for thet 

each makes of thé telephe 

| These are reasons why 

United States has the chee pe 

+ ag es ‘ber of 

number 0 
phones in the world. 
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Flock Handling in the Corn Belt 


Poor Grazing Land No Place for Producing Good Wool and Mutton---Beginners Should 
Start in Small Way---This Article Will Show How. ; 








---- 550 

eo By Lester J. Meredith, Hlinois. 

sn OT until corn-belt farmers realize |} than it is to allow it to remain bare There. are many grain farms ; kind of live stock that he could keep. 

— % N that sheep are adapted to farms ; during the seasons when it is not sup-| throughout the corn-belt on which no For Summer and Autumn. 
where good methods of soil till- porting an ordinary field or grass crop. | well defined line of stock husbandry is The thoughtful he Ceviner wiit 

foe and crop growing are practiced More permanent pastures could profit- | being followed. On these farms sheep make lans to ceiaate PBs & : 

BW will they be able to develop profitable | ably be sustained and larger crops | could occupy a prominent place in the | flesh promer-bes at a time par 4 = z = 
“Cae and efficient pbacern 3 — handling. | produced on the cultivated areas by | affairs of the farm. The grain farmer provides the widest variety pes preres 
4 : elief that sheep a i- | givi 7 i r j i i 7 wi iry cat- . 

The common t D are pri-| giving more study and attention to| who might fail entirely with dairy cat feed crops that are adapted for sheep 


parily adapted to sheep grazing land | growing soil-building crops and main-| tle or who lacks the capital necessary | : age" F , # 
jp the outgrowth of conditions at a ‘taining more of the land in pasture | to invest in breeding cattle, might | ne plana Be ig 
time when sheep were employed to! and forage crops. With a given area|take up the sheep business and make | son happens to be favorable for pas- 
dean up the undergrowth and to con-| of tillable land the sheep farmer, lit a success. To begin in dairy farm-| 


A : tures, and rains come in time to pro- 
cant vegetation into wool, as | 
ee of mele Pu thon dash wore mote the growth of grass and weeds 


x in the stubble fields, no special feed 
‘w Be only ceuabed baie ba Bp will be needed to sustain the flock in 
ether lambs to be killed for family good condition during the summer or 
‘usumption or sold to farmers in the early autumn months. Should the lat- 
jghborhood. Even to this day among ter part of the asaeen, however, be ex- 
: Sege number of farmers sheep are | ceptionally dry, he will need addition- 
Iigked upon as animals especially al forage crops to carry the flock suc- 


idapted to grazing poor, unproductive cessfully through the summer and au- 
jand, and on many farms they are kept tumn months. : : 
stincipally as weed destroyers and to As a rule leguminous crops, which 


have the ability to add to the fertility 
‘tat d d end g J 
Me crops pieduesd on tear tee: Of the [ans, BROWE be utiieed 6s Epes 


; as possible for furnishing summer and 
During recent years, however, a autumn grazing for sheep. Sowing red 
thange has taken place in the demands clover in the oat field and allowing the 
it. choice grades of mutton. The sheep to have the run of the stubble 
god prices prevailing for meat prod- field after the grain is harvested may 
mets of all kinds has given the sheep seem like an expensive method, but 
Mustry a more promising outlook as some of the best farmers in the corn- 
feneral meat-producing enterprise. belt have found it a paying —proposi- 
he sheep is no longer regarded as an tion. 
ani l adapted only to cheap lands, 
ir practical stockmen find that both 
fol dnd mutton can be produced on 
Most productive cultivated lands. 
‘Mngland, where the problem of 
iiling sheep on high priced land has 
worked out successfully, it has 
ei found that more rapid and profit- 
ie gain can be produced from crops 
fewn upon cultivated lands than from 


“ 
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Red Clover Valuable. 


American farmers have much to 
learn about red clover. While exceed- 
ingly well adapted to most of our till- 
able lands, it has never been given a 
chance to prove its superior value as 
|a builder of soil fertility and late sum- 
mer pasture crop. When seeding clov- 
'er in a spring crop, such as oats and 


LEICESTER RAM—ONE OF THE BEST OF THE MUTTON OR COARSE 
WOOLED BREEDS. 


five grasses alone. This, above all 


mers, is the one factor that brings | 
re favorable prospects to the sheep | 


dustry in the corn-belt states. 
Feed the Farm Roughage. 


Sheep are capable of consuming and 
ming into immediate dollars and 


Htility every kind of farm, grown | 
ighage and grain. Corn, which is a | 
aple crop throughout this part of the | 


hiry, is wonderfully well adapted ‘the soil, the other kinds of stock kept, 


Mutton-making, either in the grain, 
ted stover or silage condition. Oats, 


foats and peas mixed, cut for hay/|in good 


ban excellent feed for sheep. In fact, 
of our grains can be profitably 
eiyerted into mutton. Most of the 
in fed my sheep is home-grown, 
i, with the possible exception of two 
three years, I have not seen the 


} 





through the growing of forage crops, 
can sustain more stock on his farm and 
convert his field crops into finished 
products, and in this way gradually 
build up the fertility of his land. 

Start in a Small Way. 

The place that sheep can occupy and 
the number of animals that can profit- 
ably be maintained upon corn-belt 
farms will depend on the nature of 


and the skill of the owner to handle a 
large flock successfully. If the soil is 
condition, well-drained and 
adapted to growing grains, forage 
crops and native grasses, the skill and 
ability of the owner will be the limit- 
ing factor in deciding how many sheep 
may profitably be kept on the farm. 





ing or feeding beef cattle requires con- 
siderable ready capital. With sheép 
one can begin in a moderate way with 
a small fiock of good breeding ewes 
and a choice ram at a low cost. By 
starting in a small way he can within 
a few years breed and raise enough 
animals to bring his flock up to the 
size that may be profitably maintained 
on his farm. The fact that he will 
have wool to sell will give him a 
chance to secure some income from his 
flock outside of the male lambs. Then, 
by keeping the best ewe lambs and de- 
veloping them for breeding uses he 
will, within a few years, have his farm 
well-stocked with animals that are 
capable of returning as much profit 
from his grain and forage crops as any 


barley, great care should be taken to 
get the seed covered rather shallow, 





and not to use too much grain in seed- 
jing. In this way the clover will ger- 
| minate quickly and will be able to ob- 
|tain a better supply of moisture 
throughout the growing period of the 
oat or barley crop. 

Oats and field peas are an exceed- 
ingly valuable mixed crop for early 
grazing and the portion of the crop 
not needed for summer feeding will 
make ideal hay if cured and stored for 
winter. On farms where an early for- 
age crop is needed to furnish food for 
the ewes that are nursing lambs dur- 
ing July and August, it will be found 
an ideal feed. I have used this mixed 
crop for years and have found it very 
satisfactory. 

Rye and Rape. 





that I could dispose of my rough- | 7 
#to more profitable advantage than 
bg it to my sheep. When farm 
wage is fed to sheep one can rest 
red that these animals will re- 
me to the land a large amount of 
Pfertility removed. 
mi addition to the regular pasture 
field crops raised on the average 
Mbelt farm, there is a wide list of 
lemental crops adapted to the soil 
Climate of the country that can 
lably be grown for sheep pasture. 
Me of these forage crops have a very 
feeding value and are more valu- 
than native grasses and ordinary 
frops. Such crops as rape, cow- 
Oats and peas mixed, rye and soy 
» 4re all well adapted to the ayv- 
corn-belt farm, and when util- 
along with native grasses and field 
® Produce the highest quality of 
and mutton. Many of these crops 
*@iother advantage, that is, they 
srown as catch or secondary 
and utilized for pasture after 


Almost Seventy and Feels 
Like Seventeen 


Old folks are said sometimes to have a second childhood., Col- 


man’s Rural World, the oldest of “old folks” among agricultural 
journals, is going to be younger in spirit and in purpose than ever. 
There will be no “second childhood” about it—nothing less than a 
new youth, strong, active, ambitious. Old as it is, it does not feel 
old and does not intend to. Its almost three score years and ten 
have, it believes, been full of usefulness and interest to the agri- 
cultural people of the nation, On the wisdom and experience of 
those years will be based the activities of its renewed youthfulness. 
Like a rock of ages the past will support and encourage the new 
success. Brighter, better, bigger in every way is the aim! 


Watch each issue from now on and see the sturdy old chap be- 
come younger and stronger each week. See the gradual change in 
appearance inside and out, note the constant improvement in meat 
and bone, observe closely that both breath and blood experience a 
new life and a new hope. Being rather set in ways and habits, no 
“quick stunt will be attempted, but the final result, 
but sure, surprise and please, There is nothing that the old Col- 
Tain crops are harvested. man’s cannot do with the help of you, its friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
*Corn-belt farms are naturally Reader. On page 10 of this issue appears an announcement to the 

*d to the production of forage ladies—and a request. Next week there will be something for the 


i, and it is better for the land, to men folks and the boys. 
thing of the resulting profits, to A. B. CUTTING, Editor. 








As an all-around forage crop rye is 
without doubt the bést for many sheep 
farmers. It is, of course, a winter 
crop and must be sown the previous 
fall. One valuable characteristic of 
this crop is the fact that it will thrive 
on many soils too poor to support a 
good growth of anything else. In fact, 
it may be used to bring poor soils up 
to a condition to produce clover and 
other legume crops. It is available 
early in the spring and late in the fall. 
Sheep are very fond of rye when small, 
and if possible to keep it grazed down 
close in the spring it will afford a re- 
markable amount of grazing for quite 
a long period. 

Rape is without doubt the best for- 
age crop for sheep during the late 
summer and autumn. On many large 
sheep farms rape is used in finishing 
the lambs in the fall, and also in con- 
ditioning the ewe flock for the breeding 
season. Because of its well-known 
ability to thrive under adverse condi- 
tions, this crop can be seeded with oth- 
er crops, such as oats, barley and corn, 
and as soon as these crops are out of 
the way, the rape will.come on and 
produce a large amount of valuable 
forage. If early grazing is needed 











rs Protected with a growing crop 


rape may be sown in the oats and bar- 
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ley. As a rule a seeding of three or 
four pounds to the acre is sufficient. 
Always use the Dwarf Essex variety. 
The seed should be covered with a 
weeder or smoothing harrow. A care- 
ful study of the English system of 
growing and feeding these forage crops 
would essentially aid us in developing 
a better system of flock husbandry on 
our corn-belt farms. 
Prevent Attack of Parasites. 

On the diversified farm, handle the 
sheep so as to avoid intestinal para- 
sites. While many sheep men claim 
that these parasites may be removed 
successfully by coal tar creosote, gas- 
Oline and the standard vermifuges, 
practical sheep men know that dosing 
involves more or less risk and is sel- 
dom effective in making a clean rid- 
dance of these pests. Prevention is 
not only better than cure, but that is 
the only way to secure an unchecked 
growth on lambs. 

By growing forage crops for pasture 
and changing pastures so that the 
lambs will not be allowed to follow the 
ewes one can avoid these parasites. 
By preventing the parasites getting in 
reach of the lambs «by changing pas- 
tures frequently, flocks can be man- 
aged so as to reduce these losses to a 
minimum. By rotating forage crops 
with the native pasture grasses and 
allowing the sheep to range over the 
stubble fields, one can plan his man- 
agement so that the lambs will not be 
compelled to graze after the ewes, 
thus removing the danger of their be- 
coming infested with these parasites. 


STORING THE SWEET POTATO 
CROP. 








To keep sweet potatoes well and 
fn good condition, they must be well 
matured before they are dug, careful- 
ky handled, well dried or cured be- 
fore they are stored, and kept at a 
uniform temperature of 80 to 85 de- 
grees during the time they are being 
cured, and reducing the temperature 
gradually to 55 degrees after the po- 
tatoes are cured, says a writer in 
Home and Farm. 

To keep sweet potatoes well the 
tubers should be dug, if possible, be- 
fore the vines are killed by the frost. 
Handle them carefully, avoiding bruis- 
ing and cutting; place them in the 
baskets as picked up, carry the baskets 
to the storehouse, and empty them 
carefully into a box, barrel or a final 
receptacle. If the potatoes are to be 
kept in large quantities, a house 
should be built for this purpose, above 
the ground, with walls very warm to 
keep out frost and save fuel. Erect 
bins to hold 50 to 100 bushels, four to 
six feet deep. 

These bins should be. elevated a 
foot above the floor, and leave a space 
of several inches between the bin and 
wall on every side; make bottom and 
sides of bin tight to exclude air. 
There should be at least one ventilator 
in the roof above to allow the steam 
to pass off readily. From the time of 
storing until cold weather, give plenty 
of ventilation, keeping a slow, steady 
fire in the middle of the room to drive 
out the dampness. 


The Critical Time. 

The most critical time is when the 
potatoes are going through what is 
called “the process of sweating,” and 
at this time they need very close at- 
tention and proper ventilation. When 
cold weather sets in close up tightly 
and keep a steady temperature of 
about 60 degrees. 

After having gone through the 
“sweating” process, the potatoes may 
be covered with dirt, sod or blankets, 
to keep them from shriveling by con- 
tact with the hot air from the stove. 
A slow, steady fire is continually 
necessary. When the weather is 
moderate, the temperature may be 
modified by opening the doors. 

By- this method I have kept sweet 
potatoes through the winter and sold 
them in the city markets in the spring, 
after they had experienced as cold 
weather as we ever have in the Ohio 
valley. 

In order to keep sweet potatoes 
successfully, I have found three things 
essential: First, they must be stored 
as soon as dug, or very soon after; 
second, they must be kept at an even 
temperature of 55 to 60 degrees; third, 
they must have a dry atmosphere. 

Sweet potatoes may be kept usually 
in any ordinary dwelling house or 
room where there is a fire during the 





day, by observing the proper methods. f 


Procure good, sound, tight barrels 
(never salt or sugar barrels); dry the 
barrels thoroughly in the sun and 
wind, and tighten the hoops well. 
Get good, sound potatoes, just dug, 
fresh from the ground. Pack the po- 
tatoes carefully in the barrels with- 
out bruising the potatoes, and place 
the barrels in a corner of a room or 
basement, where there is a fire every 
day. Cover the potatoes with paper, 
and over the paper place a layer of 
garden soil an inch deep. You must 
understand that this room or base- 
ment must never get cold enough to 
freeze. After doing this, it is best 
to let the potatoes alone, carefully 
taking out the tubers you wish to use 
from time to time, then carefully re- 
placing the cover. I will say here 
that the smaller potatoes keep better 
than the larger ones, therefore it is 
best to select the medium-size tubers 
for those you wish to keep the long- 
est, and use the largest first. 

There is a safe rule I have used for 
years to know whether a sweet potato 
was ripe enough to dig or not. A po- 
tato is ripe enough to be dug when, 
after breaking one in two, the exposed 
broken surfaces dry in a few min- 
utes, but if the broken surfaces re- 
main moist the potato is not yet ripe. 


Winter Storage. 


Now that the sweet potato crop is 
fast becoming one of the most profit- 
able farm crops grown in the South, 
from the fact that the natural habitat 
of the sweet potato is the South, and 
the soil, climate and long growing 
season are particularly favorable to 
perfection in growth and quality in 
this tuber, sweet potatoes are now 
being grown on a large scale by 
many farmers, who will store them 
for shipments North in car lots when 
spring opens. In order to properly 
keep sweet potatoes through the 
winter in large quantities, it is neces- 
sary to erect a storage house for that 
purpose. There is no economy any- 
where in building a so-called cheap 
storage house, for, in order to keep 
the right temperature, the cost of fuel 
and the trouble will very soon count- 
erbalance the extra expense of build- 
ing a good storage house at the be- 
ginning. 

If you store sweet potatoes in the 
South bear this fact in mind: If you 
want your potatoes to keep all 
through the winter, carefully avoid a 
storage house built or partly built 
underground. It is simply impossible 
to keep such a house dry, and if your 
potatoes get at all moist while in 
storage they will surely rot. 

A storage house 20x40 feet will com- 
fortably hold 3,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, and the house should be built on 
posts to permit the free circulation of 
air around the building. On the sleep- 
ers lay a rough floor of plank, a thick- 
ness of heavy building paper on this, 
then put on a top matched flooring 
plank. For the outside walls of the 
building, the walls should be built by 
using undressed plank an inch thick, 
nailed to the studding in diagonal. On 
top of this put a layer of building 
paper, and over this a wall of matched 
siding. Put a layer of ceiling plank 
on the inside of the studding, over 
this a thickness of building paper, 
then put on a wall of matched plank 
for the final inside wall. The scant- 
lings for such a building should be 
well tied together, and be placed four 
feet apart. A tight roof should be 
made to keep out the rain and cold, 
and I have found it an advantage to 
tack a layer of stout building paper 
on the rafters as additional protection 
against cold air. It is also best to 
put on a layer of the heavy building 
paper on the under side of the rafters, 
then over this a layer of matched 
siding plank. 

All spaces between the walis should 
be left open. The free circulation of 
air is the best thing to keep the bnild- 
ing free from dampness. As complete 
ventilation is necessary, it is well to 
put three windows on each side and 
a door at each end. Im a house of 
this capacity there should be three 
ventilators in the roof. The windows 
should be two feet above the floor, 
and both windows and doors must be 
made tight to keep out the cold. The 
bins should have movable floors of 
strips, one inch thick by four inches 
wide, with one inch space between 
each strip. Each bin should have a 
separate end 





THE GRAIN WEEVIL. 





Complaints are coming into the of- 
fice of the State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Missouri, that the grain 
weevil is doing injury to wheat in 
granaries and elevators in many in- 
stances where it has not been moved 
since being threshea. Prof. C. S&S. 
Hutchison advises fumigating with 
carbon bi-sulphide in a tight granary, 
bin or box. Use proportion of ten 
pounds to each 1,000 cubic feet of 
space. Pour liquid in shallow dish and 
set on top of grain, closing bin tight- 
ly for one to two days. Avoid breath- 
ing the gas, which is dangerous to all 
life and is highly explosive under cer- 
tain conditions. Bar the pipe, cigar- 


ette, lantern or fire—and 
even a spark from driving 
vapor or gas is more than 
heavy as air and will, in a 
settle down into the grain. 

is cheap and can be bought at 


stores. Uncertain results may he 


pected if bin or box is not tight 
not well covered. 
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Burns Wood or Coal. 
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JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any open railroad station 
in the U. S., east of the Rocky Mountains, this fing 
Anyone can say they have the 
best range in the world, but I will furnish the eyj- 
dence and leave the verdict 
amine this range, if you are satisfied in every way, 
pay agent $14.00 and freight, and you become the 
possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal reservoir; large warming closet; top 

surface, 30x36 inches. Guaranteed to reach you in 
Shipping weight, 400 Ibs. 


Willard Steel Range. 
After you ex- 


perfect order. “Write for 


catalog.” Agents wanted. 


WM. G. WILLARD, 


No. 4 Willard Bldg. 
320 Chestnut Street. 


~ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


60! 
We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers a 
i 


of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able te offer 
&@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently 
color and has that “‘brassy’’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. 
which we offer you here is silver plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As 

in the above fliustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea 
Each piece is full regulation 


changes 
This set 


spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will! please and satisfy y 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Blectr' h 
we will refund your money, er send you another set. You know we couldn't 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World and tf 
to Farm and Home at our special price of $1.00, and 25 cents extra | 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, 


We are #0 
ic Silver Bet, 
make 


postage and packing 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges 
you cannot get a new subscription to these two great papers, just send UW 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own subscription to 
Rural World, and in addition send you Farm and Home for one year. 
may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural 
ear and Farm and Home one year, and in addition we send you the 
lectric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before 


Sign This Coupon Today 


Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’ Ls. 
and to Farm and Home. It is understood that you are to send # | 
Electric Silver Set—all charges to be prepaid. | 
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HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 





For a number of years the advisabil- 
{ty and even the utility of the score 
card in horse judging has been much 
discussed. Judging horses is an art. 
Te expert judge must be equipped 
with genuine artistic ability; an in- 
stinctive knowledge of perfection in 

portion, outline, and the many del- 
icacies of detail which cannot be work- 
ed out by any set rule or figure or 
of measurement. We will take 

for illustration a matched team of 


iit! | 


FH 


= ii 








5 


| fine 
= horses, the same height, weight, color, 
Y-< conformation, age, degree of soundness 
way, and general disposition, in fact all that 
= to make the perfectly.mated or 
bven; ME matched team. If these horses were 
king Bi judged by the score card their ratings 
e for would be the same, yet the expert 
judge would easily separate them by a 
), wide margin. That which would ena- 


ble him to do this and to be absolutely 
gorrect and fair is simply that which 
cannot be reached by the score card. 
It is an indescribable something which 
draws you to the one-horse and not the 
other. It may be a more pleasing ex- 
pression, just a slight difference in the 
jaunty poise of the head, a bright, 
cheery disposition, life the carriage or 
placing of the ears, the close observ- 
fing of the surroundings, or the ap- 
parent pleasure shown when being no- 
ticeed either by word, or touch of the 
hand. That it is impossible to give 
‘these little indexes of character a rat- 
ing in numerals must be apparent to 
everyone, yet they give added value o 
the horse possessing them, either in 
use or in selling value. In judging 
horses when the decision is close, the 
Winning of the much coveted prize is 
made possible by the horse possessing 
these pleasing traits. It is often ar- 
gued by the friend of the score card, 
that it is an aid to the student judge, 
a key as it were to the difficult task 
before him. It has been my good for- 
tune to know about all the horse 
judges of note, who have officiated at 
the leading exhibitions of the country 
for the last 20 years or more, and with 
the possible exception of two of them, 
ig Hone use the score card, or advise the 
use of it by others. The two excep- 
tions have long since disregarded it in 
their work. 
‘Expert judges, like artists and poets, 
are born, not made. To become a fair- 
my good judge one must first become 
if toroughly familiar with all the un- 
foundnesses of horses. This is not 
tall difficult as almost any book on 
S Will explain them. Side-bones, 
ig bones, spavins, curbs, defective 
*yes, quarter cracks contracted hoofs 
and defective breathing are the most 
©mmon. When familiar with these 
Uhsoundnesses one is in a position to 
atleast know a sound from an un- 
Mund horse. There are, of course, 
Many other defects to be guarded 
inst, such as wire cuts, faulty ac- 
™ low carriage, crooked or wry 
The different market classifications 
re not difficult-to learn. They consist 
mB” the heavy draft, the coach, road or 
ong bred horse, the thoroughbred, 
im. ‘2ddler, and the different breeds 
im. Ponies. Dealers and shippers, for 
im." OWn convenience largely, have 
Teated _ Classes without regard to 
mod lines. These are chunks, ex- 
ses, southerners, army horses. 
different classes, like the blem- 
, are quite easy to learn. 
ow that we have passed the blem- 
and classification a point is 
me ehed where the difficult part of real 
~elDg begins. In confining this task 
®ne class I have selected the draft 
=’ 48 the one to be judged. While 
ght is not necessarily the most im- 
aat feature of this class, yet a 
4 must be heavy enough to be call- 
drafter. For many years the ton 
Rearly ton weight has been the pop- 
Weight for the draft stallion four 
or older. A greater or less 
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weight of one hundred pounds has —ot 
materially added to or taken from his 
value, all the points considered. A 
horse weighing 1,700 pounds or less 
might be practically a model yet he 
would be undersized and in competi- 
tion with a horse of equal quality, but 
of greater weight, could only be 
awarded the loser’s end. Feet and 
pasterns are of particular importance. 
The feet should be large and evenly 
formed without tendency toward flat- 
ness, or contraction. The hoof should 
be thick, with a closely knit fiber. A 
thin wall is invariably shelly and does 
not hold a shoe well. The pasterns 
should be sufficiently long to permit 
of the elasticity needful in equalizing 
the concussion produced while in mo- 
tion. A short, straight pastern is al- 
ways to be condemned. The bone 
should be clean and flat and heavy 
enough to look like well proportioned 
underpinning for the load that must 
be carried. Muscular development 
should be marked yet evenly distrib- 
uted. 

The horse should be deep through 
the heart and consequently big of 
shoulder, short back, full and strong 
over the loin, have tong, well sprung 
ribs and a big middle carried full well 
into the flank, a long, nicely rounded 
hip carrying width evenly from point 
to hip to stifle, broad clear hocks free 
from any tendency toward meatiness, 
short from point of hock to breeching, 
showing muscular development both 
inside and out; head clean cut and 
masculine, ears reasonably large but 
shapely and erectly set, eyes clear 
and full of expression, neck springing 
in pleasing lines from the withers, giv- 
ing a nicely arched crest and so 
moulded onto the shoulder as to leave 
a clearly defined collar set. The throat 
should be liberally large yet clearly 
formed, and the set of the dock should 
be simply the carrying out of a pleas- 
ant outline of head crest, back and 
hips. 

The horse at the walk should step 
clean and springy and when trotting 
should go straight and true, free from 
paddling and do it with ease and vigor, 
as if the effort was a pleasure. The 
perfect holding of the knee and hock, 
the jaunty carriage of the head, and 
the willing mover, has perhaps won 
more ring side applause than any oth- 
er feature connected with heavy horse 
showing.—Frank R. Shaw, in Nebraska 
Farm Journal. 





IMPORTANCE OF GOOD GROOMING. 





The man who has sleek, fat horses 
naturally takes pride in the appear- 
ance of the animals and he does not 
neglect to groom and clean them reg- 
ularly. He wants the animals to 
show the effects of the good care he 
is giving them. But the grooming 
and cleaning is of greate> importance 
than that. It is not simply a matter 
of looks. It means health, vigor, 
spirit and nerve. The horse being a 
hard working animal old tissue in his 
body is constantly being torn down 
and thrown away. A large part of 
this is eliminated from the body 
through the pores of the skin play 
as important a part in the health of 
the horse as do the bowels. Both must 
be kept open and in good condition. 

In view of the above fact the use of 
the curry comb and brush is of much 
importance in maintaining the health 
of the horse and their use on a run 
down horse contributes to a great de- 
gree in bringing the naimal into good 
condition. I take care to see that 
my horses are carefully curried and 
brushed regularly every morning at 
least and have always considered that 
the time cannot be better spent at 
anything else. 

A curry comb with too sharp teeth 
should not be used. It is painful and 
in time may destroy the disposition of 
a good animal. One of the best tools 
of a good groom is a stiff broom with 
the handle cut off to a convenient 
length, say two feet or less. This af- 
fords a good leverage and enough 
power can be brought to bear on the 
coat of the horse not only to remove 
a great deal of dirt in a short time 
but to make the coat bright and to 
invigorate the skin. After grooming 
with the broom the process should be 
finished with a woolen cloth, going 
over the horse with ft from head to 
heel. The care of the skin and coat 
is not a matter of smoothness or uglli- 








ness of the coat, it is merely a ques- 
tion of cleanliness of the skin which 
is essential to the health of the ani- 
mal. 

The more work a horse does and 
the more nutritious food he receives 
the greater the necessity for groom- 
ing. The secretions of the glands of 
the skin are enormously increased by 
work and as the work horse must be 
fed nutritious food the food also large- 
ly increases the secretions of the skin. 
Nature must be assisted by artificial 
means to remove these increased se- 
cretions or the pores of the skin will 
become ‘clogged and the health of the 
horse be inpaired. The greater the 
activity of the skin the greater the 
attention necessary. The horse in 
the state of nature takes only the ex- 
ercise required to obtain his food 
and he feeds mainly on laxative diet 
and as the debris of the food and ex- 
cretions of the system are carried 
through the kidneys grooming is not 
so essential. 

Grooming answers two principal 
and several subsidary ends. First, it 
removes from the skin the particles 
of perspiration, dust and dirt which 
would otherwise impede and clog the 
free action of the sweat and oil 
glands. Second, it removes the scruf 
or wornout cells which are no longer 
required on the surface of the skin 
and which would, especially when 
cemented together by particles of 
sweat, add to the obstruction of the 
glands. In order that grooming 
should produce the two principal ef- 
fects I have mentioned it is necessary 
that the skin be thoroughly cleansed 
with a good bristle brush and woolen 
cloth as above suggested. 





WORLD’S BEST PACER. 





By defeating Directum I. in three 
straight heats at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on Sept. 24, William became the 
world’s champion pacer for a week. 
Each heat of the match race, which 
was for a purse of $6000, was a real 
contest. The track was in splendid 
condition. Cold wind impeded the 
horses on the back stretch. 

Directum I. broke at the start of 
the first heat and William took a two- 
length lead. Directum I. slowly cut 
down this advantage and forced Will- 
iam to a whipping finish to win the 
mile in 2:01% by a nose. 

In the second heat the horses alter- 
nately showed in front, with Directum 
I. holding the advantage at the upper 
turn. Here William took the lead, 
holding it to the wire and winning by 
half a length in 2:01%. 

William took the lead the beginning 
of the third and final heat and never 
was headed. The first half of this 
mile was covered in 58%. Then the 
pace eased a trifie and William won 
the heat, slowed up, in 2:02%. 

On September 29, at Columbus, O., 
the tables were turned. Directum I. 
gave to William the first defeat that 
this Indiana 4-year-old has ever taken 
in a racing career of two seasons. To 
do so the chestnut stallion was forced 
to pace the first mile in 1:58 and the 
second in 2:00. The time of the first 
heat is the fastest ever made in com- 
petition, and the race stands as a 
world’s record. The former record 
for one heat was 1:59%4, made about 
two weeks ago at Detroit by Frank 
Bogash, Jr. 


SOME OF THE SEASON’S 
TRACK PERFORMERS. 





BEST 





Fred Teachout reduced the Van 
Wert, O., track record to 2:09% re- 
cently with Ruth Strongwood., 


Lady Knight, 2:21%, a 12-year-old 
wiggler, made her first professional 
debut recently at Rochester, Ind., and 
won two races. 








Sixteen starters participated in the 
2:30 class trot at Stoneboro, Pa. re- 
cently for a $300 purse. This is 
about the season’s record. 





Sunshine, winner of the 2:18 trot 
at Hamline, Minn., is one of the few 
blind mares to trot into the 2:10 list. 
She scored a wimrace of 2:09%. 


The get of Hal B., 2 
surely getting the money in the north- 





to the breeding ranks of the Buckeye 











state, and owner C. A, Barber of 
West Williamsfield, O., is already 
booking mares for the spring season 
of 1915. 





Roy Davis, the Marshall, Mo., train- 
er and dealer, is having a great run 
of success showing the light harness 
mare, Black Catin, which he brought 
from Arch Hancock, her breeder, at 
Mt. Leonard, Mo. And nothing short 
of the best entries of the winter horse 
shows will stop her winning career. 
She is a mare of very striking ap- 
pearance, has an unusually good trot- 
ting gait, and has all the speed that 
can be used in the show ring. 


- oe" ; — 
way to prevent 


BLACKLEG 


is by using 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


Booklets descriptive of the disease and 
how to prevent it will be sent you free if 
you write for them. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
and Bi i 
whi 
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Learn this Great 
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‘Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
Sept 0, sseres cnn saw te senly enn yeni eee 


by mail in your home ina few weeks. 

You Can Make Conicorenyfotaten tomes 
and boys. Trophies are sent dreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 
SEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Rome 
ene Semsend ip your rareand 
pea 7 on wpers naturalists lesra 














the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. B 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 3 
acres the first year—$750 in extra c 
every year after. Get the catalog of 











HORSE OWN 


I results from 
Sg ee —s fattening 
sults guaranteed. Malled for 50c. i. 


City Feed Co., Wilburton, Okla. 
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BUILDINGS FOR LIVE STOCK AT 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 











The buildings prepared for the exhi- 
bition of live stock at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, are 
widely differen* from those that have 
ever been used at any former exposi- 
tion. At practically all previous ex- 
positions the buildings have been built 
with the idea of farm utility upper- 
most, while those prepared for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion are built with the exposition idea 
uppermost. 

Heretofore, the stalls have been ar- 
ranged at right angles to the mangers 
s0 that the visitors who passed in the 
rear of the animals had but a meager 
change ‘to see more than the tail end 
of the animals in their stalls. Except 
when these animals were led out to 
the show ring, or for exercise, it was 
impossible for the visitor to get any 
adequate idea of their conformation 
and appearance as a whole. 

As one of the chief purposes of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion is educational, and as all depart- 
ments have been built around this cen- 
tral idea, the department of live stock 
has been planned along this line, as 
well as wr the benefit of the pure 
breeding in\ustries as a whole, and 
especially fir the western states of 
America, which are, as yet, new and 
undeveloped in the pure-bred sense. 
For these reasons, the chief motif of 
the plans of the department of live 
stock has been educational; and the 
placing of these stalls at an angle of 
45 degrees will enable the visitor to 
see and study the characteristics and 
points of excellence of the different 
breeds, and to compare these with each 
other, and with the different types of 
the same breed. There will be special 
stalls provided for nurse cows, and 
also there will be an animal hospital 
for use in emergency cases. 

In the arrangement of barns of the 
department of live stock of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific, more stall room is af- 
forded in the eight enormous barns 
which surround the show ring than 
were afforded by the more than 50 
barns at St. Louis. In the arrange- 
ment of barns at San Francisco each 
animal may be led direct from his 
stall into the show ring. The whole of 
the grounds devoted to the exhibits 
of live stock include 65 acres of the 
total of 635 acres devoted to exposi- 
tion purposes. 





THE BEST TIME TO HAVE COWS 
FRESHEN. 


Few dairy farmers in Nebraska have 
paid any attention to the time their 
cows should freshen. This I consider 
the. first important requisite in the 
establishing of a profitable dairy, says 
a writer in Independent Farmer. Cows 
should freshen in the fall, from Sep- 
tember to January 1, having as many 
freshen about September Ist as possi- 
ble. 

Several reasons may be given for 
such an order of. things. First, the 
dairy will be the most profitable, as 
milk products are highest in the fall 
and winter, and your cows will re- 
freshen in the spring and continue 
milking well into July—when they 
should be dried off and allowed to go 
to pasture and rest off preparatory to 
a new year’s work. 

Again, farmers generally are very 
busy during the summer months with 
their farm work and every one about 
the farmstead dislikes milking during 
the heated and fly seasons. 

Another reason for having cows 
freshen in the fall is that the average 
farm finds much difficulty in caring 
for milk in the summer season, and 
prices generally are the very lowest 
for the year, and labor the very high- 
est. 
I also find that cows freshen in the 





fall will produce nearly double the 
amount of milk during the lactation 
period than those freshening during 
the spring or summer months. So that 
by persistently having your cows 
freshen in the late summer or early 
winter, your herd of dairy cattle will 
develop into a herd of heavy produc- 
ers. Among the reasons for this may 
be given that cows will eat more in 
cool or cold weather, the feed is more 
uniform in quality, and the cow need 
spend little energy in fighting flies 
nor suffer from extreme heat. 

The calf crop will also be more prof- 
itable. Calves coming after tke heat 
and fly season is over will continue to 


; feeding her to the profitable limit of 





grow and by being comfortably housed 
and liberally fed are in fine condition , 
to go to pasture in the spring and care 
for themselves, while the calf com-, 
ing in summer weather is always in| 
the way unless nursing a cow, and has | 
a hard struggle to live and even make | 
a stunted critter for its owner. By all 
means, let bossy freshen in the fall. 





PROTECTION OF WOUNDS ON | 
ANIMALS. 


When an animal is wounded, it is 
important to treat the wound in such | 
a@ way as not to prevent its healing, 
and yet to prevent screw worms and | 
house flies from attacking the open 
surfaces, laying eggs, or carrying in- | 
fection to the animal. 

The screw worm, particularly, de- 
posits eggs in wounds and there are 
other flies that may deposit their eggs | 
in this way. The larvae or maggots | 
hatching from these eggs infest the | 
wound and burrow more or less exten- 
sively in the surrounding tissues, so | 
that serious damage may result. 

The housefly alights on wounds to/| 
suck up the exudate and is a cause of 
considerable annoyance to animals. It | 
prevents wounds from healing and may | 
introduce agents of infection which | 
adhere to its body. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
a bulletin on repellents for protecting 
animals from the attacks of flies} 
quotes the following formula for appli- 
cation to wounds: 

Jensen gives three formulas of re- 
pellents for application to wounds: 

Formula No. 1—Oil of tar, 8 ounces; 
cottonseed oil to make, 32 ounces. 

Formula No. 2—Powdered napthalin, 
2 ounces; hydrous wool fat, 14 ounces. 
Mix into an ointment. 

Formula No. 3—Coal tar, 12 ounces; 
carbon disulphid, 4 ounces. Mix; 
keep in a well stoppered bottle and 
apply with a brush. 

Mixtures Nos. 2 and 3 are said to ad- 
here to moist surfaces, and No. 3 is 
said, in addition, to form a coating 
over raw surface and protect them 
from the screw worm fly. 

The editor at the close of the article 
in which the above formulas are given 
adds the following formula: 

Oil of turpentine, 1 dram; phenol, 1 
dram; cottonseed oil to make, 4 ounces. 
Mix and apply freely to wounds. 

It is stated that this remedy is high- 
ly effective and is used widely in the 
South. It is said to induce healthy 
granulation of wounds. 





On farms where a sufficient number 
of cows are kept, silage is the most 
economical green feed for summer, up 
to the time when the corn crop reaches 
the milk stage, when, if desired, the 
green corn can be substituted for si- 
lage. Where a silo is not available or 
only afew cows are kept, a well- 
planned system of soiling crops must 
be relied upon. 





THE GOOD FEEDER. 


The good feeder is not the one who, 
with a varied assortment of feeds, re- 
gardless of cost, at hand, stuffs and 
coaxes the cow into the effort of work- 
ing all her digestive and milk-giving 
functions to their limit for the purpose 
of making a sensational weekly, 
monthly or even yearly record; carry- 
ing the cow so closely to the danger 
line that collapse and ruin follow the 
completion of the test strain, writes 
W. F. McSparran, in Ohio Farmer. By 
this method a cow of remarkable abili- 
ty is lost for practical usefulness, and 
lives only upon the memory of the 
great work she has been unnaturally 


|}a reasonable expenditure of energy 
|and knows all the time that a little 





forced to perform. Nor, on the other 


hand, is he the good feeder who is so 
timid that he allows his cows to go 
under-fed for fear that enough will 
wear out their digestive organs and 
shorten their period of usefulness. 

I am a lover of good cows capable 
of doing continuous good work, but I 
would much rather own a cow fit to 
go into any competitive demonstra- 
tion conducted by record-making 
feeders, and keep her out of it, rather 
than to own her after she has come 
out of it. To my mind, the good 
feeder is the one who can take the 
good cow as a business factor, and by 


the cheaply produced farm products, 
with such additions of mill products, 
of proven integrity as may profitably 
be used, keeping the yearly milk tide 
to its maximum flow while the robust 
health of the cow always holds a re- 
cuperative margin in reserve, her 
keeper saying: “Behold how strong 
and healthful she is! She did this 
work last year. She could have been 





made to do a little more, but what 
she has done she can do again. She | 
has not had her powers weakened by | 
overwork, but rather developed and | 
strengthened by the salutary exercise | 
of full work.” 

The good feeder, like the good engi- 
neer, is the one who has no break- 
downs, pulls the heaviest load with 


more could have been done—but not 
exactly safe for the continued useful- 
ness of the equipment. The good 
feeder is not the one who takes a large 
assortment of the highest-record for 
a cow, but the one that priced feeds 
and makes a short run combines the 
produced and bought feeds so skilful- 
ly that a maximum quantity of the 
former and a minimum quantity of the 
latter are used in encouraging the cow 
to do her big work easily and profit- 
ably. This feeder, while doing, this, 
has always given first consideration to 
the well-being of the cow, has not 
striven to make her so much a record- 
breaker as a profit-maker. This is a 
good feeder. 





MINERAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
FARM ANIMALS. 


The legumes as a source of feed for 
farm animals, and particularly dairy 
cows, receives another boost in Wis- 
consin Research Bulletin 30, by Pro- 
fessors Hart, Steenbock and Fuller. 
These investigators state that for con- 
tinued high milk production, with its 
extra drain of calcium (lime), the sup- 
ply may be dangerously low unless le- 
gume hays form a part of the ration 
or calcium is furnished in other forms. 
Grains contain but little calcium, and 
roughages vary widely. The straws 
contain the least and the legumes are 
very rich, containing from two to five 
times the amount found in mixed hay, 
their nearest competitor. 

Other conclusions relative to the 
mineral requirements of swine were as 
follows: 

1. Swine, growing and breeding, and | 
confined wholly to grain rations, 
should receive an additional supply of | 
calcium either as calcium carbonate, | 
calcium phosphate, or legume hay. 

2. The addition of calcium carbonate 
or calcium phosphate to grain rations 
results in the formation of a heavier | 
skeleton. | 

3. Additional calcium supplied to | 





growing swine increases the 
the shaft of the bone, but the } 
or rate of growth is not influenceg 
4. High calcium rations, ag compar. 
No eft 


‘ 


ed with low calcium rations, hag 
fect whatever during a single g 
period on the size or calcium 
of skeleton of the fetus. The gk f 
is not increased in any dimension bys | 
wide variation in the amount of cal. 
cium fed the mothers. j 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was established 

in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, who later 
became the first United States Secretary of 
Agriculture. As a clarion of advanced agri- 
culture this journal has attracted nation- 
wide support, and is today held in highest 
regard by thousands of intelligent and dis- 
criminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to bring 

the greatest good to the greatest number 
at all times. Each issue is replete with help- 
fulness and good cheer. It is read for profit 
and pleasure, and yields a satisfactory re- 
turn to each individual subscriber. Our ad- 
vertisers are rewarded with excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States or 
island possessions for one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. All subscriptions 
payable in advance. Remit by draft, regis- 
tered letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and new 
addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects are 
invited. Photographs suitable for reproduc- 
tion also will be welcomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
as second-class matter. 








In St. Louis a few days ago the 
editor wanted to treat himself to a 
few nice apples for eating out of 
hand. To his surprise he could not 
buy good specimens for less than 
five cents each and for the fancy ones 
ten cents was asked. On the same 
day street peddlers were offering 
oranges at ten cents a dozen—small 
oranges, but sweet and surprisingly 
cheap. Will some of our _ readers 
write and tell other readers why the 
stores should ask so much for ap- 
ples. How much do the growers get 
out of it? 





War in Europe boosts the ways of 
peace in Missouri. The crop report- 
ers of the Board of Agriculture on 
September ist said “5 per cent de- 
crease in wheat acreage for 1915.” 
The advance in selling prices of 
wheat and the outlook for continued 
war abroad has since stiffened the 
backbone of the Missouri farmer— 
and the outlook now is for an in- 
creased acreage of wheat over the 
earlier outlook. Federal and state 
authorities agree that October Ist is 
the deadline on danger from Hessian 
fly in North Missouri, and October 15th 
in South Missouri. Millions of fly 
maggots are working in the volunteer 
wheat now in many sections. Sowing 
earlier than the above dates invites 
trouble. All volunteer wheat should 
be turned under at once. 





The peanut clubs which have been 








organized in eight counties in south- 


ern Virginia are similar to the United’ 


States Department of Agriculture’s 
corn clubs. The age limit for mem- 
bers is from 10 to 18 years as it is 
in the corn clubs. The peanut butter 
companies that have offered special 
prizes have made it possible for boys 
to compete in the following counties: 


Isle of Wight, Prince George, Nan- 
semond, Surry, Dinwiddie, Sussex, 
Chesterfield, and Greenville. This 


covers a district already famous for 
the production of a superior variety 
of peanuts, and is a most favorable 
locality for trying out the peanut club 
idea, 





NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM APPLE 
CLUBS. 





Now is the time to form apple clubs. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the 
agricultural colleges of northern and 
western states is endeavoring to in- 
terest the boys and girls of apple- 
growing sections in the possibilities of 
apple culture as a profitable and 
pleasing occupation. The organiza- 
tions for the young people on the 
farm are being planned and begun in 
the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon and Washington. Any young peo- 
ple in these states wishing to find out 
the details of the new apple-raising 
clubs should write at onc2 to the state 
agent in charge of club work at the 
state college of agriculture, or to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

The new clubs will be organized on 
the same lines as are those for the 
encouragement of potato, corn, and 
alfalfa growing, gardening and can- 
ning, and poultry raising. Members 
must be not under 10 nor over 18 
years old. Each of the club members 
will be allotted not less than ten ap- 
ple trees, six or more years old, in 
the same orchard (and all in one row 
or block if possible) of which he will 
have the exclusive care for one year. 
Each club must have at least five 
members, and these will be under the 
instruction of a local leader who will 
receive instructions from the state 
leader in charge or the county agent. 
Following these instructions’ the 
young member who knows nothing 
about apple raising will learn to pick, 
grade, crate, and market apples; also 
to can and label fruit for exhibition 
and for sale. The instructions will 
zim to show each of these young peo- 
ple how he may get the maximum re- 
sults from his ten trees with the min- 
imum expenditure of labor. 

As in the other clubs for boys and 
girls co-operating with the depart- 
ment, practical prizes will be award- 
ed by local fairs and interested peo- 
ple to those who excel, the best prize 
however will be experience and a net 
profit on investment to each member. 

Club agents are already at work 
making enrollments for the new ap- 
ple clubs. During October and No- 
vember the plats will be selected and 
assigned to the individual members 
and the trees will be marked to show 
to whom they are assigned. As soon 
as the present apple crop is gathered 
preparations will begin at once for 
the next year. Some trees may need 
fall pruning, cleaning out and mulch- 
ing. These details will be attended to 
and the young people may be instruct- 
ed in the best methods. 

During the winter, interest will be 
kept up through the local club or- 
ganizations and meetings. The lead- 
ers will visit the plats of each of the 
members to give specific instruction. 
Early in the spring records will be 
in order and each club member will 
be shown how he may keep a simple 
account of the progress of his row of 
trees. During the next summer vaca- 
tion the work will-be at its height 


and the boys and girls who are per- 


servering will not only learn much 
valuable information but may make 
a substantial profit on the time and 
labor they have invested 

Fall will be the occasion of apple 
club fairs and festivals. At these 
events there will be exhibits of all 
kinds of apples and apple machinery, 
devices used for handling both fresh 
and cooked apples, of food products 
prepared from apples, of canning 
equipment, crates and barrels. Dem- 
onstrations will be given at these 





festivals of how to pare and core ap- 
ples, how to can “useless” windfall 
apples, how to make apple jellies, 
butter and pickles; how to grade, 
crate and pack apples, etc. 

In awarding the prizes for the year 
many features will be considered; 
how the trees are pruned, whether 
they are free from blight and plant 
lice, how the soil has been worked, 
the size, color and condition of the 
fruit and methods of packing will all 
count in the final reckoning. One-of 
the most important considerations is 
how much profit the club member 
has netted from his investment. In 
the last analysis that is the final test 
of his success. 

It is hoped that the organization of 
apple clubs will show the younger 
generation how apple culture may be 
relieved of much of its drudgery. Both 
profit and pleasure may be derived 
from such an organization where 
properly directed intelligence and en- 
thusiasm and a systematic study of 
orchard -problems as they arise, will 
tend to secure the best results, 





ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE WAR 
ON UNITED STATES. 





Every true American deplores the 
destructive war now devestating Eu- 
rope; and at the same time, every 
real American is wondering what the 
effect will be on our own country, 
economically. At the present time, 
the whole world is so closely related 
that a disaster of any great mangni- 
tude in one country must be felt in 
other countries, but in a lesser degree. 
Billions of dollars’ worth of proper- 
ty is now being destroyed without a 
corresponding economic gain. At the 
close of the war, the capital that 
should go to the further development 
of natural resources will have to be 
used to repair this loss and pay the 
enormous war debt. The United States 
uses a great deal of European capital, 
but it will no longer be able to borrow 
there, and enterprises in this country 
will be correspondingly delayed. 

Undoubtedly a large percentage of 
the crops in Europe will be lost. The 
warring nations will look to the Unit- 
ed States to help feed them. This 
will mean an advance in the price of 
food stuffs, particularly in wheat and 
beef. But we are no longer a beef 
exporting nation and do not export a 
great amount of wheat. In fact last 
year our imports of food stuffs ex- 
ceeded our exports by $45,000,000. If 
now we are called upon to supply 
European markets, prices will advance 
rapidly. Unfortunately, however, we 
cannot have one price for foreign 
customers and another for our home 
consumption. Also, the number of 
food consumers in our country great- 
ly exceeds the number of producers; 
80 that while a few producers and 
speculators may gain economically, 
the effect on the country as a whole 
will not be beneficial. 

Tooking at the question in another 
way, however, we find that Germany, 
England, and France supply a large 
percentage of the world’s commerce. 
While engaged in warfare, they will 
be unable to supply their markets; 
and other countries, particularly 
South America and the Orient, will de- 
mand American products in _ their 
place. This may mean a great growth 
in our manufacturing, but even this 
is doubtful. Whatever the effect on 
the United States in particular, the 
effect on the world as a whole will be 


such as to retard greatly the progress |' 


of civilization, 





MARKET FRUIT CAREFULLY. 


That there are many farmers who 
still fail to appreciate the value of 
careful grading and packing of apples 
is evident from the condition of the 
fruit found im most fruit stands and 
grocery stores. Most samples con- 
tain a large proportion of first grade 
fruit but the presence of a few ir- 
regular, off-colored specimens throws 
the whole lot into.a lower grade. Uni- 
formity is an item of first importance 
and yet it is the one most commonly 
overlooked. A package containing 
smooth, clean specimens of various 
sizes will usually bring a lower price 
than a similar package containing 
uniform specimens of the smaller size. 
Uniformity of color also should al- 
ways be considered. Poorly colored 
specimens when mixed with those of 














high color suffer from Comparisog 
just as the small specimens do ; 
mixed with the larger ones. The 2 
colored and the small apples may Ofte 
en bring as high a price as the 4 
ly colored, large sized fruits if prop 4 
erly packed and sold by themselves ~ 
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A PRESENT-DAY PROBLEM 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 





The agricultural experiment  gtg, 
tions, as organized in America, were» 
founded with the definite object of 
promoting agricultural science ang 
practice. Their practical applications 
of many of the fundamental discover. 
ies in the realm of the physical ggj. 
ences have done much>to transform 
the art of farming into a more scien. 
tifically controlled occupation. 

In the earlier years of this move 
ment much emphasis was laid on the 
study of the physical and biological, ’ 
problems of production. The object 
was to increase the returns for labor 
for land resources, and for manager}. 
al ability by the improvement of 
breeds of live stock and varieties of 
crops, the development of better cul. 
tural practices, and the elimination of 
waste caused by diseases and pests, — 
Great success has attended this phage 
of endeavor, as is evident from the re 
sults seen wherever intelligent use ig 
made of the improved methods. 

But it is the, function of the ex. 
periment’ station to study all the 
forces which influence the farmers’ 
activities. Besides the physical and 
biological factors which have proper- 
ly received great attention are the 
economic forces which influence the 
farmer in determining when and how 
to market his produce, as well ag 
what to produce and how to produce 
it most economically. These eco 
nomic questions are now being given 
much greater attention than hereto- 
fore. 

Among the present-day problems 
which must command attention o 
the part of our agricultural workers 
are those relating to marketing and 
distribution. Economy in transferring 
products from the producer to the 
consumer and a fair division of the 
proceeds among those who produce, 
store, or transfer the article, consti- 
tute the problems of this field. If 
each farmer in this country grew 
twice as large a crop this year as he 
did last, how much better off would 
he be? In many portions of the coun- 
try it would simply mean more rapid 
depletion of soil fertility without any 
consequent profit, for a great increase 
in production without a corresponding 
increase in demand means lower 
values and lower profits to the farm- 
er. 

Agriculture must of necessity be 
judged by the profits secured from its 
operation. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on the experiment station to under 
tike the studies which are necessary 
to understand thoroughly the econom- 
ic forces concerned in the problems 
of distribution. This demands as keen 
economic insight and thorough study 
as do such material questions as feed- 
ing values and plant diseases. The 
general public too has a peculiar in- 
terest in this class of questions since 
the rising cost of living is determined 
quite as much by the costs of distribu- 
tion as by the costs of production. 


FARM MANAGEMENT—A COMPLEX 
BUSINESS. 


No business needs better manage 
ment all around than farming. 
many chances for failure are present 
that it is the exceptional farm that 








is strong in every particular. Most 
farms succeed in spite of ce 
weaknesses. Some of these weal 


nesses can be corrected; others af 
due to conditions that can not be im — 
proved, such as naturally poor 
short growing seasons, st ep 

etc. 

Much worthy effort is expended ll 
producing good crops, but oftentimes — 
a gain in the best of crops is lost bY 
feeding to inefficient live stock. There 
is no surer way of losing money thal ~ 
by feeding crops to animals the pre 
ducts of gain from which do not pay — 
the cost of feeding. ; 

Some men attribute their success 
the particular kind of crop they grow 
or the particular way of feeding liv® © 
stock. More likely their success # © 
due to a good sized farm 
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| quality of live stock. 


. Consideration. 








and a good 


On fourteen farms in southern 
pennsylvania where the receipts per 
cow were less than $40, not a farm 
made as much as $1000 labor income. 
On twenty-four farms in the same dis- 
trict, with only a slightly larger 
acreage but with the receipts per cow 
between $101 and $115, only three 

s made a labor income of less 
than $1000. Half these farms made 
more than $1500. The reason is per- 
fectly obvious. The first group of 

ers were growing fair crops, but 
they could not possibly succeed when 
the other part of their business was 
go weak. The second group not only 
produced good crops, but they utilized 
them efficiently. 

Another way in which some farm- 
ers fail is in the use of labor, both 
man and horse. Everything they do 
geems to take about twice as long as 
it should, hence they receive only half 
pay for their work. Farming does not 
pay for inefficient work any more 
than any other business. An acre 
of hay normally requires about ten 
hours of man labor for each cutting. 
Some men will waste nearly this 
much time in just getting started. 
They may grow good crops and have 
good stock, but their inability to work 
Jessens their chances of success. 

Successful farming calls for the best 
of judgment. It means good crops, 
good live stock well fed and handled, 
and a thoroughly balanced business 
in every way. 


d or average crops, 





IDLE HORSES MUST BE FED AND 
CARED FOR. 





Farmers generally aim to keep 
emough horses to be able to handle 
their work promptly during the rush 


periods. Some men keep an extra 
horse as an insurance against mis- 
haps. On highly specialized farms, 


where only one or two crops are pro- 
duced, this may mean the keeping of 
horses for work during short periods 
with little or no work for them the 
rest of the year. Unlike the idle 
plow, the horse must be fed and cared 
fo: even when not used. The actual 


tost of keeping a farm horse is close | 


to $100 a year, and one or two extra 
horses materially increase the ex- 
pense of operating the farm. 

Many farmers, when brought to 
realize the expense of keeping a horse, 
have modified their farming systems 
po as to better distribute the need of 
horse labor and by so doing have been 
able not only to dispense with one or 
more horses but also to get more 
profitable work from the remaining 
horses and to increase the net earn- 
fngs of the farms. 





SEED GROWING CENTERS. 





Many states need seed growing 
centers. By the term “centers” is 
Meant regions where seeds may be 
obtained in quantity, and where the 
growers’ money is not spent at home. 

To obtain this, it might be advis- 
able for growers and dealers having 
teed for sale to list it with the near- 
est agricultural college, as to kind, 
Quantity, etc. When an inquiry is re- 
teived by the college asking where 
seed may be obtained they can simply 
tefer the list of growers and dealers 


| to the questioner and the local orders 


could be more easily supplied. 

There are other reasons for buying 
home grown seeds, and these are very 
deserving of consideration. A grower 
Who buys seed from another grower 

the same community can feel as- 
fired that the seed is acclimated and. 
that he can easily find out its history. 
With certain crops this is of prime 
It is quite possible to 
tablish centers of seed production in 
Most states that will adequately take 
tare of all the local demand. 





While the art of breeding has made 
t progress in the creation of 

of animals for specific purposes, 

Mich as the production of milk or of 
Meat, there ig nevertheless a great 
lack of uniformity among the off- 
Wring of even the most expertly bred 
k. High-producing animals do not 
tlvays produce uniformly high-pro- 
offspring. Unfortunately, too, 

€ is no reliable criterion by which 

* young animal may be picked out as 


| Sfuture good producer. 


41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS 


| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Ouz> plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of rcur 
money, and the little kindness we ask 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
neighbors. 





e Here’s What You Get. 


The com lete set of dishes con- 
tains 83 pieces. 
6 Dinner Plates. 
Saucers. 
Cups. 
Butter Dishes. 
Cereal or Fruit Dishes. 
Large Meat Platter. 
Large Cake or Bread Plate. 
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Deep Vegetable Disu. 


DINNER SET“ 
AND 











Famous Rose Decoration. 

The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 
and brilliant in the center of eacP 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gold border of 
gold is run around the edze of each 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
individuality and attractiveness not 


found in other dinner sets. 


Will Last For Years, 

The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last for years. They 
will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each niece 
and will not wear off. 

You could not wish for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 


Made by a Famous Pottery. 
Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
ere for every-day usage ag well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio, We guarantee them 





to be genuine Owen Chinaware. 


. 











OUR EASY 
OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will 
set of Art and Religicus 
These pictures are in many colors, 
and are made for us by the famous 
James Lee Company of Chicago, 
whose pictures are to be seen in 
homes all over the world. 

Our Dish Plan Is So Very Easy. 

When you get these beautiful pic- 
tures I want you to show them to 16 
of your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 26 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 


also send you a sample 
pictures. 








tell you about when I send you your 
set of pictures. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 22 cents 
is entitled to two of our famous 
I will send the 
you can hand them 


pictures. pictures 
to you s0 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 
two pictures each person also gets a 
special subscription to our big farm 
paper. 


You Will Be Surprised. 
You will be surprised how very, 


very easy it is to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is so very easy to get this set of 


dishes that many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven't already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupon—it starts every- 


thing. 
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41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES ana 


DELIGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight you ty telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes. We give 
ysu the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards will not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

And still, THAT is not ali. One of 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day you get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 


And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. 


The coupon starts the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 





a 


Mail This 
‘Coupon 
Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample set of Art and Re- 
ligious pictures, and tell me all 
about your big offer. 


NAMOC covocscedcoccvetdersetessces 


P, 0. 00000 6 000 00d 04+ 00s eee ee bees 


0 F. Di.cceccccccctth®. ssviccanens . 
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‘Wweliome Gecee 
KiTcHEN 


By “Goose Quill.” 


Old October, now upon us, 
With your mellow sunshine days, 
Not the scorching heat of summer, 
With its burning, dazzling rays. 
With your sombre rays all ’round me, 
Floeding all the world with light, 
Old October, how I love you! 
How you fill the measure right! 











How you fill the empty measure, 
“Heap it wp and pack it down;” 
With the liberal hand o’ plenty 
You‘have passed it all around. 
Old October, how.I love you, 
For your crisp and restful rfghts! 
How [I giory in the moonlight 
That aderns these autumn nighis! 


How I dwell im sweet remembrance 
Of more youthful past-time sports, 

And the warm blood bounds within me, 
Puts me kind ’o out o’ sorts, 

*Cause I know the papa’s ripen’ 
Where the possom does eavort, 

An’ I want to go and ketch him 
With a papa in his throat. 


Old October—sweetest measure 
Of the whole yéar’s stirring song— 
I’ve been frozen, I’ve been blistered, 
An’ the waitin’ seemed so long, 
But the last few days I listened, 
An’ I think I hear 
The rustlin’ o’ your garments 
That you wore away last year. 


¥et my joy is mingled with sorrow, 
For so brief will be your stay. 

"Twill be like a sweet tomorrow— 
Memories of a yesterday. 

Old October, how I love you; 
- To my heart so dear! 

Can’t you make your visit Icager, 
Won’t you stay out the whole year? 





CANNING VEGETABLES FOR THE 
WINTER TABLE. 





There is a seientific reason for the 
failure of all. eooks to prepare vege- 
tables so that they may be kept in- 
definitely in jars for winter use. Most 
vegetables are rich in starch, and 
these that are are never sterilized by 
one cooking; sometimes this is dome 
by a second, but give the vegetable a 
third ceoking and the contents of the 
jar will be safe. 

The first boiling kills the starch 
germs then alive, but it does not kill 
those unhatched, and of those some 


ripen the second day, to be destroyed 
by a shorter time of boiling, and then 
no more will develop. This bit of 
knowledge was the explanstion given 
by a noted bacteriologist to his wife 
why her vegetables all spoiled, though 
she had put them up according to the 
rule of Mrs. Z., a well-known writer 
and speaker on cookimg. Mrs. Z. had 
advised her to boil them twice, but 
they had spoiled just the same. Not 
one has spoiled out of hundreds pre- 
served after the three-time manner. 

For canning. beans, they should be 
put into jars as solidly as possible 
when snapped, water rum on them 
until there are no bubbles, and the 
beans are covered, the lid laid on the 
tep, and then the jars set on some- 
thing to keep them from touching bot- 
tem, water added to the neek, and 
then left to boil well for at least an 
hour. No salt is to be put with them, 
or with any other vegetable thus can- 
ned. Since the writer has ceased to 
salt tomatoes when canning them, she 
had none spoil. Fasten the lids of 
the jars, and next day repeat the 
process as outlined for dandelions. 

Young peas can be cooked this. way 
with hardty any water, but beans do 
net get tender without it. 

Young corn, cut from the cob, is 
te be packed down with a spoon un- 
til no more can be crammed inta tha 


jar, no water added, and then cooked 
an hour or more. There is very little 
probability of over cooking any of the 
vegetables. that is canned. Corn is one 
ef the vegetables surest to spoil with- 
out sufficient cooking. It is delicious 
eooked without any water in the jar, 
but all the milk of the corn should 
be added to the contents of the jar. 

Squash and turnip may be saved 
in this way, though one seldom cares 
to can these vegetables, unless ome 
lives in 2@ city flat and has to can 
+ them to keep them from spoiling. 

Carrots and peas together can be 
done in the sam: way, the carrots cut | 
in dice as smal. as peas end enough | 
water added to the jar to develop a 
steam to eut them through. 
| Vegetables are packed as solidly as 
| they should be in the jar there will 
be none teo much water if it comes 
to the top. 
should be chesen. 
very good. 


which ecaul flower 


glass, as with other vegetables. The 
cauliflower, broken in bits, is packed 
in the jar so solidly that ther« are no 
interstices, and them twice heated, as 
tefore directed. 

Acid vegetables, like tomatoes, and 
acid fruits need only one cooking. 

Shelled beans and limas are pre- 
served excellently by this method of 
triple cooking, which in their case is 
important. Corn and beans (succa- 
tash) cam be combined with good re- 
sults im canning. 

Corn which has been cooked on the 


“Ladies First” 


Several good things are in stere. 
for the Rural World id family. Many 
plans are being completed for 
your pleasure and profit. As the 
courtesy and the ehivalry of both 
age and youth demand attention to 
“ladies first,’ nothing will be teld 
in detail this time about the com- 
ing features, excepting to an- 
newnece that a special issue will 
appear on October 22nd for the 
benefit of the home and home life. 
It will be replete with practical 
and useful information on equip- 
ing the home with labor-saving de- 
vices and up-to-date furnishings. 

For subsequent issues, readers 
of the Home Circle are asked to 
send short letters, telling of the 
usefulness of any device, piece of 
furniture or household tool that 
they use, or deseribing systems ef 
houschold management and ac- 
eount keeping, or giving recipes 
and kitehen hints, or containing 
words of cheer or value on any- 
thing that affects the home. Send 
a photograph ef your home or 
garden. Help to make this depart- 
ment one of the best in the paper. 


THE EDITOR. 








| part of the juice is expressed. 
If the | 

| boiler or a large stone jar im a pan 
|of hot water, so that the juice does | 
|not come in direct contact with the 
For this the young carrots | 
The combination is | 


There is a ramkness to water in| 
is boiled which | 
makes partial boiling before placing | 
in jars better than cooking wholly in 











cob can be kept for winter use by 
drying. It is removed from the cob 
by picking off in whole grains, and is 
dried in a very slow oven or in a sun- 
ny place. It can then be placed in 
a bag, tied closely to keep out dust, 
and when it is wanted for use it is to 
be soaked overnight, then heated in 
milk. This is an old-fashioned, but 
simple, way of preserving corn. Un- 
less kept in a dry place it will mold. 

Under ordinary conditions one will 
never care to can potatoes, but out in 
the mountains of the West, canned po- 
tatoes have been of great service at 
times. One may can them by boiling, 
mashing, packed well in a jar, and re- 
boiled on two consecutive days. 

It ig not as much trouble as one 
might think to repeat these boilings, 
for boiling is what is necessary—not 
a mere reheating. It will not Be ac- 
eomplished while one is doing up the 
morning tasks, and the result in 
winter will be ample compensation for 


vegetables should be chosen for can- 
ning, for poor articles will not pro- 
duce good results. Nothing from a 
garden need go to waste if one will 
can the superfluous green vegetables, 


market for home canned vegetables, 
even more than for fruitts.—Dora 
Morrell. 





all the work. Only fresh, perfect 


and there is always the best kimd of 





MAKING GRAPE-JUICE. 
The United States Department of 


Agriculture gives directions for mak- 
[img grape juice as follows: 


“Use only elean, sound, well rip- 
ened, but mot over-ripe grapes. If an 
ordinary cider mill is at hand, it 


‘may be used for crushing and press- 


tag, or the grapes may be crushed 
and pressed with the hands. If a 
light colored juice is desired, put the 
erushed grapes in a cleanly washed 
cloth sack and tie it up. Them either 
| hang up securely and twist it, or let 
| two persons take hold, one at each end 
| of the sack, and twist until the greater 
Then 
gradually heat the juice im a double 


fire, at a temperature of 180 to 200 
degrees F.—never above 200 degrees. 
It is best to use a thermometer, but 
|if there is none at hand, heat’ the 
juice until it steams, but do not allow 
it to boil Put it im a glass or en- 
ameled vessel to settle for 24 hours; 
‘carefully drain the juice from’ the 
sediment, and rum it through several 
thicknesses of clean flanmel, or a 
conic filter, made from woolen cloth 
er felt, may be used. This filter is 
fixed to a hoop of iren which can be 
suspended wherever necessary. After 
this fill into elean bottles. Do not 
fill entirely, but leave room for the 
liquid to expand when again heated. 
Fit a thin board over the bottom of 
an ordinary wash boiler and set the 
filled bottles (ordinary glass fruit 
jars are just as good) in it. Fill in 
with water around the bottles within 
about an inch of the top and gradual- 
ly heat until it is about to simmer. 
Then take the bottles out and cork 
or, seal immediately. It is a good 


| idea to take the further precaution of 


sealing the corks over with sealing 
wax or paraffine to keep mold germs 
from entering through the cork. 

“Should it be desired to make a red 
juice, heat the crushed grapes to not 
above 200 degrees F., strain through 
a clean cloth or drip bag (no pressure 
should be used), set away to cool and 
settle, and proceed the same as with 
the light colored juice. Many people 
do not even go to the trouble of let- 
ting the juice settle after straining 
it, but reheat and seal it up immedi- 
ately, simply setting the vessels away 
in a cool place in an upright position, 
where they will be undisturbed. The 
juice is thus allowed to settle, and 
when wanted for use, the clear juice 
is simply taken off the sediment. Any 
person familiar with the process of 
canning fruit ean also preserve grape 
juice, for the principles involved are 
identical.” 


ABOUT BUTTON HOLES. 








Busy mothers with many  button- 
holes to work will find a practical 
time saver in this “short cut” method, 
These button holes are both neat and 
serviceable. 

Take a strip of cloth as wide as the 
distance desired between the buttons. 
Hem each side with the foot hemmer 
or bind with bias binding. Then cut 
it cross-wise in strips as wide as 
you want the box plait to be, cutting 
enough strips to make the plait the 
desired length. Place the bound edges 
close together and bind the raw edges 
with a bias strip to form the plait.— 
Annabell Turner, Wisconsin. 





HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 


There is now on the market an egg 
basket, with an hour glass fastened to 
it, the sand in the glass runs through 
in just the right time to insure a soft 
boiled egg, and if wanted hard, it may 
be left in double the time. But we all 
know some especial person who is par- 
tieular about the quality of the egg 
eooking and this saves singing a verse 
of some hymn to time it by. You have 
all heard the story of the old lady who 
was commended for her piety, for sing- 
ing about her work, and she scoffed 
at the idea, she was merely singing to 
time the eggs, a verse for a soft boiled 
egg and a longer verse for a hard boil- 
ed one! 

The little granite strainers which 
fit into the corner of the sink over the 


drain pipe, may save a great deal of | 


bether from filled up pipes; these cost 
probably 10 centm 


| SEVERE RHEUMATIC 


PAINS DISAPPEAR 
Rheumatism , depende on an acid 


im the blood, whieh affects the 


museles and joints, producing in. 
flammation, stiffness and pain. This 
acid gets into the blood through 
some defect in the digestive process, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old-time 
blood tenie, is very suecessful in the 
treatment of rheumatism. It aetg 
direetly, with purifying effeet, on 
the bleed, and improves the diges. 
tien. Don’t suffer. Get Hood’s today, 
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1037 Stores .» Building 


Special Fall Offers 


These special offers show how it is pos- 
sible, at the Charles William Stores to 
get your clothes, the very latest New York 
styles, now while you want them, at prices 
lower than ordinary end-of-the-season 
retail reduction. 

By selling direct to you from the largest mariect 
in the worldon a Low-Profit, big-volume-of sa ales 

, these prices are ible. For pl 
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Smart-looking dress of black 
and white rd Check 
Serge. Newkimano sleeves. 


Skirt is made with a rounded 
peplum. Thesquare neck vest 
ofall-overlaceis.outiined with 
Sm graduated reversofthe check, 
ending with two ke silk 
. Roll — ef crisp, 


Black soutachebraid. Invisi- 
ble side closing, In black 
and white check only. Sizes 
23 to 46 inches bust. Also 
Misses 14, 14, 18 years. 
Give size. No. 2455 Alé!lo. 


paid $1.00 


special styles, 
made exclu- 
sively for the &# 
Charles Wii- 
liam Stores. 

Write today. 
It is sent ahso- 
lutely FREE. 





115 East 23rd Street Mew Yok 
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THE puTel nv 


The mareioue old dutch 


steam cooking 
himney. 20,000 testimonial letters from every . : 
he union. The Imperial is unique, differen 
—_ in a dozen ways—lasts a lifetime. 
same 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 


ae only; while for patterns for 


Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


#21—Ladies’ One-Piece Corset Cover. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
© inches bust measure. It requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material for a 
Medium size, 

9857—Ladies’ Costume. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 86, 38, 40 
id 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
Wires 7 yards of 44-inch material for 


86-inch size, 


9879—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
Sy in 6 sizes: 34, 86, 88, 40, 42 and 
inches bust measure. _ It requires 
yards of 36-inch material for a 
ch size. For cap, % yard 27- 
het, all over embroidery, or lawn, 
le, dimity, dotted swiss and silk 


| &e suitable, 



































9863—Dress For Misses and Small 


Women, 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 16-year size. 

9902-9894—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 9902, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 9894, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 5% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for the entire costume in a 36- 
inch size. The skirt measures 1% 
yards at the foot. Two separate pat- 
terns, 10c for each pattern. 

9730—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 84, 36, 88, 40 
and 42 inches bust mexsure, It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
@ 86-inch size. 

9545—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 83% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. 


9794—Boys’ Bl Suit With 
ys’ Blouse Straight 





Cut in 4 sizes: 4 6, 8 and 10 years. 


TRIED RECIPES, 


Pickled Onions—Take any number 
of small onions and cover them with 
hot water. Let stand until cool 
enough to handle comfortably, then 
peel them and cover them with a 
brine made strong enough to float a 
fresh egg. Allow to stand for 24 
hours, then pour off the brine and let 
drain for another 24 hours. Place 
the onions in jars, adding now and 
then a few pieces of ginger root and 
small black peppers. 

Cover with good vinegar and set 
aside for two weeks, when they are 
ready for use. 

Red-Cabbage Pickle—Wash two red 
cabbages, two large cauliflowers, half 
a peck of kidney beans and 36 cloves 
of garlic. Boil and drain them on a 
sieve, then separate them leaf by leaf, 
and salt them. Let them dry in the 
sun until as dry as corks. Now pre- 
pare the pickle: Boil together one 
gallon of vinegar, two pints of water 
half a cupful of salt and one ounce of 
pepper and let stand until cold. Cut 
four ounces of ginger in pieces and 
sprinkle it with salt. Let it stand for 
one week. Wash, dry and bruise a 
quarter of a pound of mustard seeds. 
Put a layer of the cabbage in a jar, 
then a layer of cauliflower and beans, 
and sprinkle between the layers the 
brujsed mustard seeds, some whole 
mustard seeds, garlic, black pepper, 
allspice, ginger and one ounce of 
turmeric powder. Pour in the pickle 
and seal. This pickle will be ready 
for use in three months. 

Cold-Process Cucumber Pickles— 
Add three-quarters of a cupful of salt 
to one gallon of strong cider vinegar, 
with one cupful of mustard and two 
cupfuls of white sugar. Stir well un- 
til dissolved. Wash the cucumbers, 
then cover them with boiling water 
and let stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing drain them out and wipe each one 
with a dry cloth and put them into 
the prepared vinegar. Cover with 
horseradish leaves and tie a clean 
cloth over the top. These pickles 
will keep for one year.—Ladies Home 
Journal. ; 


GREASING A WAFFLE IRON. 





I have found a very easy, thorough 
| and quick method of greasing a waf- 
|fle iron. Buy an ordinary oil cup— 
such as is used to hold oil for greas- 
ing machinery. Fill this cup with 
any brand of olive oil or cottonseed 
oil, whichever you prefer. Then sim- 
ply hold the oil cup over the hot waf- 
fle iron, press bottom of cup with 
your thumb, and enough oil will come 
out to grease the whole iron, in an in- 
stant. When every moment counts, as 
it does in cooki.g waffles, the above 
method saves both time and patience, 
and is much cleaner and more eco- 
nomical than the old way, for none of 
the oil is wasted—Mrs. J. B. H. 








It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 
9874—Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 4(-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 
9887—Girls Dress, With Lining. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 8, 10, 19 14 and 16 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch matgrial for a 12-yvar size, 
Ladies’ Apron. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
irch material for a medium size, 
9869—Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 254 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the dress and % yard of 
27-inch material for the tucker for a 
6-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........Size........ Years 
eR Weta seed oft 


Name 





Specially Selected 


Mone i 
saving Bargains 
For You 3 Little Ones 


Clothes for the whole family,—clothes 
that are stylish, dependable and becom 
That’s what the “Standard” 
letins offer you. And, Madam, the savin 
are genuine,—each garment advertised 
guaranteed to be the best value and to en- 
tirely please you or your money promptly 
refunded. 


Enjoy a lower cost for clothes—sent a 
once—coupon (below) for your 
copies of the “Standard” 
A new Bulletin is issued every two mon 
bringing you promptly the world’s choi 
offerings in les and values. Cut 
coupon NOW. he new Winter Bulletin ig 
just out and you should have it at once 
Remember, it’s FREE. 


Embroidered 
Wash Dresses 
3 for 89c 


H3RS9—Practical, care- 
fally-sewed dresses for 
children 2 to 6 years. 
An extra- valae, 
specially priced 8 for 
89c. Serviceable, every- 
day garments. p: 

embroidered and made 
of good, washable (ham 
bray in blue, fan or 
pink. Worth 39 each. 


Postpaid in the U. &., 


= 


ee 4 Piece All-Wool 
YO tuo $7.88 


W1188— Winter’ smost charm- 
ing 4-piece outfit, Laxari- 
ously warm, very serviceable 


| 1 ngs (Sizes 


1 to S yrs) All 
‘rion, a $1.88 





Cotton-Serge 


Dress 98c 


SHR9S— Splendid School 
dress for girls 6 to 14 


yrs, Of good, durable 
navy blue Cotten Serge 
in becoming one-piece 
sailor style; prettily pip- 
ed, lsced and banded 
with red. Loose-hang- 
ing belt and pleated 
skirt. $1.50 valae, pest 
paid in the U. 8., 


Stylish Sateen 
Dress 





$1.59 


8159—Handsome dress 
of lustrous, splendid- 
i with 


Rae- 
sian-tunie fold in skirt. 
Avove’ effect is displayed 
tn the Roman-stripe sec- 
tion at tottom. In black 





cuT awewee & 
tno’ FREE 
¢ BULLETIN COUPON 
Dept. 493, New York 
Gentlemen.- Please send me 
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eow Winter Belleaia a= 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 





60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 
Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


@ personal letter each-week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 








— 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











NEW YORK FARMS. 


75 ACRES, biack loam soil, 30 acres timber, 
2 set good buildings, 90 apple trees. In- 
cluding personal property, estimated worth 
Ower $6,000. Price $11,625. Easy terms. 
Free list. Elfis Bros., Springville, N. Y. 


> > 
FARMS AND LANDS. 














LARGE AND SMALL FARM for sale by 
owner—Goeod tobacco section. Witmer, Notto- 
way, Virginia. 


a ag and lands for —_ 
Best part of coast country. Ha 
eens Riviera, Texas. 








a Beam -E2B-eene | farm near 
eamery, good ghborhoed, $90 per acre. 
J. E. Armstrong, Claremont, Il. 





DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dever, Delaware. 











SEED AND NURSERY STOCK, 





SWEET? CLOVER—Order new. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 





CLOVER SEED —Eight-pound 
sample, ~ oogy recleaned, $1. Haskell & 
ell, Garden City, Kan. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Send $2.5¢ for 
1,000 plants. Fruit trees, 10c each. John 
Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
biennial yellow. Spectal prices for autumn 
shipment, sent on request. Bokhara Seed 
Co., Bex D, Falmouth, Ky. 


IMPORTED HYACINTH BULBS, double 
or single Dutch, any color, 3 for 25c, twelve 
for 75 ets; double narcissus, same p 
Ppestpaid. aoe plants, 100 by mail, 25 
er oe $2.10, by express, 1,000, $1.50, 2,000, 
$1.25, over 5,008, $1.00; Bermuda ion sets, 
at. ik cts., gallen, 65 cts., by mail. Seed sn 
pertment ‘LaGrange Fish & Produce Co., 





Grange, Ga. 


e —_— 


TOBACCO. 


FOR SALE—Fine leaf chewing and smok- 
Ing tebacco. Send stamps for free samples. 
W. I. Parks Tobacce Co., Adams, Tenn. 


BEES AND HONEY. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
Tennessee hams and bacon. J. E. Harris, 
Morristown, Tenn. 























NULE’S FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—10- 
nd pai, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
. D. Nult, Demopolis, Ala. 


MONEY—Fancy light amber from alfalfa 
and sweet clover, per 2 60-lb. cans, $11.00, 
for 40 Ibs., & Bert W Hopper, Rocky 
Ferd, Colo. ° 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-lIb. 








can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 

Soe ———— _ 





AUTOMOBILE. 





CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rimgs, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 
$31 S Clinton St.. Chicago, Ill. 





5 





AGENTS. 


I, PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pl., Chicago. 








FEMALE—HELP WANTED. 

EASY WORK—All or spare time. Ad- 
dressing, mailing, distributing, etc., for Mail 
Order House. Established 17 years. $5.00 to 
$20.00 weekly opportunity; mo canvassing. 
For sample catalogue, particulars, postage, 
etc., send 10c. Globe, 323 Como Bidg., Chi- 
cago. 








- J 





HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Men and women—18 or over. 
Get Government jobs. Thousands appoint- 
ments this year. $65.00 to $150 month. 
Write immediately for 
evailable. Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


eee 
MILCH GOATS. 


MILCH GOATS.. Write George Wicker- 
sham, 2914 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALFALFA—Colorado irrigated alfaifa hay 
R. Wilson, La- 


for prompt shipment. Geo. 
‘mar, Colo. 


ESCAPE PNEUMONIA and rheumatism. I 
prove how to live well and keep well on $2 
per week in Florida. Details, 25c, A. Mun- 
gon, Eustis, Fla. 





list of positions 
Dep't. L. 167 
































LIVE STOCK. 





BERKSHIRES—tThe large prolific kind. | 
Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Paciftc, Mo. 





REGISTERED SHORTHORN cattle and 
grade Percheron horses. C. W. Barnes, Ban~ 
ner, Okla. 





FOR SALE— 
stallion; sure trotter. A. L. 
enridge, Mo. 


Charley Noel, registered bay ; 
Atkinson, Breck- , 





FOR SALE—Registered and vaccinated, 
Cherry Red Duroc-Jerseys. F. S. Wells, Im- 
boden, Ark. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FURE-BRED registered Red Polled cattle, 
young stock for sale. Cedar Valley Farm, 
R. No. 2, Leslie, Mo. 


oO. LC. SWINE, spring gilts and males; 
September pigs. Prize winners; priced right. 
Henry Shew, R. 8, Newton, IIl. 


BERKSHIRES, registered, 130 Ibs., $20. 
Broad heads, large bone; Masterpiece breed- 
ing. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS at Hill Top Stock Farm, 
also Aberdeen Angus bulls. For particulars 
address E. M. Goodrich, Archie, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Hampshire-down Bucks. Reg- 
istered Shire stallion and young Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 


AYRSHIRES—Choice bull calves from two 
to eleven months old, best of breeding. Come 
or write. Pioneer Home Farm, Milltown, 
Wis. 


























GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—High-grade Holstein calves, 
elther sex, $16 crated. Black registered 
Percheron stallion, 17 mo., weight 1,250, $250. 
McFarland Bros., Watertown, Wis. 











200 HEAD of Holsteins. Owing to short- 
age of feed, will sell my entire herd of high- 
grade cows and heifers in the next 60 days. 
H. F. McNutt, Oxford, Wis. 


PIGS—Pure-bred O. I. C.’s, March, April 
and May farrow; two brood sows due in Oc- 





tober. Orders booked for fall pigs. Prices 
reasonable. J. D. Shelmidine & Sons, Lor- 
raine, N. Y¥. 





FOR SALE—fFifty high-grade Jersey heif- 
ers, ages one to three years old, part of them 
bred. One registered and four high-grade 
Jersey bulls. W. S. McMurry, Toomsuba, 
MississippL. 


Marner Report 


FOR THE 


Wee 


Cattle Steady; Hogs Up—Sufpply of 
Cattle Is Smail—Hogs in Fair 
Demand—Sheep Lower. 























CATTLE—A right good supply was 
on hand, the estimate calling for 2500 
head, of which around 1600 were na- 
tives. She stuff made up the big end 
of the showing. Beef steers were in 
small supply, about the only thing of 
consequence in this line which was 
offered were some native Oklahomas. 
They were in good demand, and sold 
steady, a big string of best bringing 
$7.25, while a load not quite so good 
sold for $7.15. Nothing strictly choice 
in the beef steer line was on gale. 

The trade in she stuff was on a 
fairly satisfactory basis, considering 
the period of the week, and the 
market had a fair tone. In places 
the trade was slow, and this particu- 
larly was applicable to medium and 


common grades of heifers. Nothing 
strictly choice was offered. In gen- 
eral, market was about steady 


throughout, and a seasonable clear- 
ance was effected, No change was 








evident in vealers, a very small sup- 





POULTRY. 





BARRED ROCK pullets, beauties, 6 $5.00. 
. M. Jarvis, Goessel, Kans. 





2 EGGS—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
#1 for 15. Oak Hurst Yards, inskip, Tenn. 





S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS, cockerels ma- 
tured from good hying strain, $1.50, 3 for 
$4.00. Fred Knuth, Oxford, Neb. 





PURE-BRED Silver Wyandotts, White Wy- 


‘andotts, Pekin Gucks, Embden geese, Bour- 


bon turkeys. Greenridge, 


Mo. 


Thos. Ridenour, 





60 VARIETIES prize winning geese, ducks, 
turkeys, chickens, peafowls, guineas. Write 
wants. Stock cheap. G. B. Damann, North- 
field, Minn. 





REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark red, and big golden Buffs, from $20.00 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 





SEVEN DOLLARS PROFIT per duck in 
Penciled Runners; 300 white egg strain, 
English and American prize winners. Write 
for prices. Charles Frazer, Mariton, New 
Jersey. 


8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Young’s strain 
cockerels $2.00, three for $5.00. April 
hatched. Classy, vigorous and healthy. Sat- 
= guaranteed. Leon Turner, Kings- 
ville, Mo. 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred turkeys,, geese, 
ducks, 18 varieties of peultry, guineas, ban- 
tams, dogs, hares, rabbits, fancy pigeons. 
Write your wants. D. L. Bruen, Platte Cen- 
ter, Neb. 


— 





brome 





ply, in which practically nothing 
choiee was included, was available 
for the buyers. 

A quiet trade in stockers and feed- 
ers was manifest, but this was the 
result of circumstances more than a 
lack of demand. Supply was very 
light and hardly of sufficient volume 
to give the market a test. It was a 
nominally steady trade. 

Quarantine receipts were slightly 
in excess of expectations, and of good 
volume for Friday. The estimate 
called for 30 cars, southeastern states 
contributed the big end of the show- 
ing, a very small supply from Okla- 
Loma being received. -Steer supply 
was scant. There was a good demand 
for what few were offered. Both 
packers and order buyers were in the 
market, and they got action soon 
after the opening hour. Trade was 
generally steady through~«ut, 

HOGS—tThere was but a moderate 
cupply and as there was a good de- 
mand sellers were able to force the 
buyers to pay an advance of 5c on 
ail of the good kinds, and this ad- 
vance remained the greater portion of 
the day on the best offerings, but the 
mixed and poorer grades and pigs 
end lights were 5@10c lower after 
the middle of the forenoon, 

Choice heavy hogs weighing 305 
pounds sold at $8.35, which was the 
top of the market, and the only hogs 
at the top. This is consicerable more 
weight than the kinds that have been 
selling at the top. The bulk of the 
offerings went at $7.95@8.25, which 
is also better than the bulk brought 
on Thursday. 

The top of the market was the same 
as the top in Chicago and 42%c higher 
thar any hogs sold in Kansas City, 
55c above St. Joseph and 70c over, 
Omaha. The bulk was the highest in 
the West, as the bulk in Chicago went 
at $7.25@8.00, and.in Kanass City the 
bulk went at $7.45@7.80. Shippers 
wanted the good hogs of all weights 
and paid $8.20 and better, while 
mixed and plain grades wert to pack- 
ers largely at $7.90@8.15, but some of 
the lighter kinds sold for less than 


$7.90. Rough throwout hogs sold at 
$7.10@7.35. 
Pigs and lights, where strictly 


choice found a right good trade, but 
mixed and plain kinds did not go so 
well. ‘ Best lichts weighing under 165 








pounds sold at $3@8.30, fair off 
trought $7.50@7.90, best quality pigs 
that did not weigh more than 195 
pounds sold at $7.85@8.15, fair to me. 
cium grades went at $7.40@7.75, ang 
the poor kinds at $6.75@7.35. 

and lights of tut fair quality werg 
very irregular sale. 

SHEEP—With a fair supply there 
was no change to the trade on 
“ut lambs were 10¢ lowe: and it wag 
a draggy trade for the lambs, but the 
sheep went readily as there was g 
good demand for sheep thet could be 
used by the slaughtere-:. 

The best of the native lambs sol@ 
at $7.50@7.75, while fair grades went 
at $7.25@7.50 and the culls and oth- 
ers that were not fat went at $6@7, 
Buyers were particular as to the 
quality of the lambs and those that 
were not fat found a poor demand 
awaiting, consequently they sold ir- 
regular and at unsatisfactory priceg 
in many cases. 

Some yearlings and wethers from 
Colorado that averaged 81 pounds sol@ 
at $5.50, otherwise the sheep went at 
$5, the same as for a’ long time, Sev- 
eral times the ntimber> of sheep of- 
fered were needed to meet the ‘dé 
mand. Breeding ewes and stockers 
were quiet at steady figures and there 
was ng@ material change on bucks. 


HORSES—This week the market on 
@ classes of army animals was good 
—in fact, animals that passed inspec- 
tion brought more through this outlet 
than they would bring through any 
other channel. The eastern market 
was fairly good the forepart of the 
week and all types of animals that 
were suitable to them sold fairly well, 
The southern market was no better 
this week, in fact there was practical- 
ly nothing doing and conditions were 
not favorable. 

MULES—tThe only sellers were a 
few sugar mules, miners and big 
mules of extra good quality, and aside 
from these there was no trade what- 
ever. Prices on those that do sell 
are in a fair range and nothing to be 
compared with values usually received 
at this period. 





BUYING LAMB AND MUTTON, 





Food specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture who 
have been investigating the subject 
find that there is a wide variation in 
the prices asked for lambs and mut- 
ton in different cities and towns and 


even in different butcher shops in the 
same locality. In many places the 
prices asked by the pound for these 
foods closely approach those asked 
for beef and pork. In other places, 
wing to conditions of local supply, 
here is such a price difference be- 
tween mutton and beef as to make 
mutton a relatively cheap food. The 
specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture find that in nutritive value 
and digestibility mutton is practical- 
ly interchangeable with beef. The 
waste is about the same percentage, 
although mutton has a’ slight advant- 
age over beef in containing less 
water. 

In many markets where the pound 
price of mutton and lamb is high, 
eareful shoppers will find that they 
can obtain this form of meat very 
much lower by buying hind quarters 
or half carcasses instead of buying 
chops and roasts separately by the 
pound. In the case of a hind quarter 
the chops can be cut off and served 
for one meal and the roast will servé 
for another meal. In this way the 
family frequently will obtain chops 
at a price per pound lower than that 
asked for roast alone by. the pound. 
Where a half carcass is bought, i 
addition to the chops and roasts, the 
family will have a fore quarter and 
meat for stewing. The sheep is very 
convenient for purchase in this way 
as it is’ small and can he kept i 
an ordinary refrigerator. Frequently 
families combine and buy a wholé 


carcass and divide it, and in this case 


get still better prices and obtain em 
pensive cuts at a low average per 
pound. The specialists of the depart 
ment advise women who find the 
of other meats oppressive to in 
gate these quantity buying me 


and also to look into the differences : 


in prices charged for lamb and 
ton by different retailers in 
neighborhoods, 
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SHEEPZOWINE! 


FOR 


Most Money 


AUTUMN A BUSY TIME FOR THE 
SHEEP BREEDER. 











Autumn is a busy season with the 
sheep as this is the time of year when 
the flock should be culled, any surplus 
disposed of and the ewes bred for next 
spring’s lamb crop. The ram for the 
head of the flock should also be se- 
lected at this time of the year and the 
earlier in the season this is done the 
more promptly and efficiently may the 
rest of the work be disposed of. 

The ram, above any individual in the 
flock, should be carefully selected as 
his performance has a:direet bearing 
on the character of every lamb pro- 
duced, says a writer in Indiana Farm- 
er; This is important in the commer- 
cial flock as well in the pure bred flock 
for the ram will have largely to do 
with the type and vigor of his lambs 
and their ability as good feeders and 
profit producers. 

Breed type is of highest importance 
and the ram must possess this in a 
marked degree in addition to that pro- 
nounced individuality in conformation 
and vigor which are so important if he 
is to transmit his own desirable qual- 
ities. This much will be sufficient to 
maintain the good points which the 
ewes possess and if they should hap- 
pen to have any weak points care 
should be exercised to select a ram 
which exhibits marked strength in the 
points wherein the ewes are deficient. 
This will tend to overcome these hered- 
itary weaknesses in the offspring and 
will usually result in lambs of superior 
quality to either sire or dam. 

Registry, or at least eligibility to 
registry, is also important, not so 
much from the fact that the animal is 
registered as from what the registry 
denotes. An unrecorded animal may 
be a much surer and better breeder 
than a registered animal but if he is 
untested it is better to select the regis- 
tered animal insomuch as the mere 
fact that he is eligible to registry de- 
notes that he comes from a known an- 
cestry. A ram which shows every point 
of good breeding and good conforma- 
tion in addition to an eligibility to 
registration does not often come 
from substandard grandparents and by 
looking up the records of his dam and 
sire the desirability of the individual 
May be largely determined. 

It is also well to select a ram from 
& mating which has proven successful 
for, while the breeding qualities of a 
Tam’s sire may be fairly well judged 
by a single crop of lambs, it is much 
surer to select a ram which has older 
sheep to represent him and to show 
the breeder’s faith in him. The first 
Parents are the best guarantee of a 
Tam’s reliability but if he can show 
grandparents or great grandparents of 
known quality and performance his 
Value increases proportionately with 
that of his line of ancestors. 

In the pure bred flock of course 
nothing but pure bred ewes and the 
best of these should be used but in the 
Commercial flock grade ewes may an- 
Swer equally ‘as well and their use is 
advisable insomuch as they represent 
4 much smaller investment. Here by 
the use of the pure bred ram the flock 
May be graded up and each succeeding 
lamb crop made more valuable and 
More nearly pure bred. If any new 
ewes are to be purchased they should 
Preferably be young animals and of 
such breeding as desired to uphold the 
Standard of the flock. 

The old ewes should also be culled 
and the best of the yearlings saved for 
breeding. The character of the lambs 
Which a ewe hag raised and her pros- 
pects for future usefulness as shown 

age and condition should govern 
43 to whether or not she be allowed f 
to remain in the flock. Ewes having 
Produced inferior lambs and ewes 
With spoiled udders should all be 
Marked for the block but the age at 
Which to dispose of good ewes varies 
Somewhat. In the pure bred flock ewes 








sometimes continue to breed until 
nine or ten years of age or until they 
are past all possibility of ever getting 
into marketable condition for here 
the extra value of the lambs produced 
will more than overbalance the loss 
from being unable to realize from the 
ewe when she becomes aged. 

With such ewes special attention 
must be taken in feeding after the 
teeth have fallen but this is well re- 
paid. In the commercial flock, how- 
ever, it is better to dispose of the ewes 
before they are too old to fatten well 
for the butcher. The best policy to 
follow is to keep the flock composed 
mainly of four and five year olds. This 
has the advantage in that two year 
old ewes are not as reliable as older 
animals, the third and fourth years be- 
ing the most profitable, and that a 
ewe is apt to be unthrifty after her 
fifth year because of a broken mouth. 





FALL LAMBING ON AN OHIO FARM. 

We felt all summer that the Dorset 
ewes were becoming too fat on sweet 
clover and bluegrass and feared that 
barrenness might result, says Joseph 
E. Wing in the Breeder’s Gazette. It 
is remarkable how sheep learn to love 
sweet clover and how they rush into 
it when they leave their shade at about 
4 in the evening, then after filling on 
the bitter but nourishing plant they be- 


| HOGGING OFF CORN A GOOD METH- 
OD OF MAKING PORK. 





Good advantage may be made of a 
portion of the corn by turning the hogs 
in and letting them harvest the crop. 
Reports of experiments at the Minne- 
sota Station point to the fact that the 
cost of fencing an acre of corn for 
“hogging off” is from $1 to $2.50 less 
than would be the cost for husking the 
(corn out in the usual manner. Furth- 
ermore hogs fed in this manner make 
much larger and more economical 
gains than do animals fed in yards or 
dry lots. 


For the best results with hogging off 
corn varieties should be selected which 
will mature sufficiently by the first of 
September so that the hogs may be 
turned in at this time. Hogs may be 
put in the corn as soon as the dent be- 
gins to form in the kernel and may be 
fed in this manner as long as the 
weather remains dry. Hogging off is 
not to be recommended in wet weath- 
er, however, as much of the corn will 
be wasted by being shelled from the 
cob and trampled into the mud. The 
best system to follow is to turn the 
hogs onto the field as soon as the corn 
is sufficiently mature and to remove 
them as soon as bad weather sets in. 


Nor is it a good practice to give the 





J hogs too large an area to run over at 





HAMPSHIRE RAM—ONE OF THE 


LARGEST OF THE “DOWNS” OR 


MEDIUM-WOOLED BREEDS. 


take themselves to other parts of the 
pasture for a time to find bluegrass 
that has less protein and more starch 
in its composition. Well, the autumn 
lambing is on, and it is an unusually 
happy one. We never saw stronger, 
finer lambs on Woodland Farm, and of 
course their mothers, being fat, are 
full of milk. The ewes are a bit wild, 
the result of a lack of handling, and it 
is a fortunate thing that so far every 
lamb has been a fine, strong one, not 
one needing any aid whatever. 

We like September, October and No- 
vember lambings. Lambs born then 
give no trouble, to speak of. There is 
fresh bluegrass to push them forward; 
we have a pasture that has held no 
sheep at all for a year. As fast as 


the lambs are born their mothers are | 
taken to this bit of safe grass, so | 


there is hardly a possibility of a germ 
of stomach worm entering this year. 
What a joy isa healthy flock, with fine, 
round, sturdy lambs, heads up, eyes 
bright and tails frisking! We observe 
a curious thing: good breeding in Dor- 
sets means that the lambs will be 
born with moderately short tails. I 
believe the truth obtains with some 
of the down breeds. Where is the 
logic? What is the reason for this 
odd but significant fact? 





George M. Rommell, chief of the An- 
imal Husbandry Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, writes: “I sincerely 
trust it will be possible for us to get 
Frank King to go along in case the ap- 
propriation for Corriedales is made. It 
will depend largely on the amount of 
money “available.” Let us hope that 
Mr. King may be able to accompany 
the Washington officials in their inves- 
tigation and purchase of Corriedale 
sheep. 


The use of badly sprouted seed po- 
tatoes causes a considerable decrease 
in stand and yield 





one time. This tends to be a wasteful 

| process as they pull the corn from 
| the stalk, eat a portion of the grain, 
}and pass on to the next ear. The 
| waste is not great on a smali area but 
where too large an acreage is turned 
over at one time the repeated running 
back and forth of the animal will 
trample much of the grain under and 
the gains will not be nearly as eco- 
nomical as they should. 

A much better system than allowing 
the hogs the run of an entire field is 
to utilize an acre or two at a time by 
the use of temporary fences or mova- 
ble hurdles. With a field yielding 50 
bushels of mature and seasoned corn 
per acre 10 hogs may be kept from 35 
to 40 days, but it is a much better prac- 
tice to give them only a third or a half 
as much ground as this or else turn 
'in 30 or 40 hogs to do the work. It is 
always preferable to provide small 
areas and to change the fences often 
as much better tse is made of the feed 
and there is less loss. As many hogs 
should be turned into the field as can 
dispose of the crop in from 10 to 20 
days and the shorter period is always 
more advisable. 

Small pigs do not seem to give as 
good results from hogging off corn as 
do larger animals. Pigs weighing from 
100 to 140 pounds are best for the pur- 
pose and will make rapid gains if 
properly handled. Some supplemen- 
tary feed is of course necessary as 
corn is too heating a feed to be fed 
alone. Shorts seem to be about as 
good as anything for this, but rye, 
rape, cowpeas and other such feeds 
may be used to good advantage. Where 
these last named feeds are used they 
should be sown in the corn at the last 
cultivation and used to furnish succu- 
lence and additional forage. At the 
Missouri Station rape was seeded at 
the rate of nine pounds per acre, and 
either cowpeas or rye at the rate of 








one bushel per acre at the last culti- 
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vation of the corn crop. Nine pounds 
of rape per acre seems a little heavy, 
however, and the Minnesota Station 
recommends but three pounds. The 
character of the soil, the purity of the 
seed and the number of hogs per acre 
should govern the rate rather than 
having any set amount of seed per 
acre. 





Good in Dry Seasons. 

Hogging off gives especially good 1¢- 
sults after a dry season or when the 
weather is dry. The reasons for this 
are self evident; ag mentioned before, 
the loss of grain is less where the 
ground is dry and also the crop is apt 
to be light and the cost of husking 
high after a dry season. For this lat- 
ter reason alone there will be a decid- 
ed saving in hogging off such corn as 
far as possible. 

It cannot be thought, however, that 
the entire corn crop can be utilized in 
this manner nor is this advisable. The 
average corn belt farmer has too large 
an acreage in corn to ever think of 
procuring hogs enough to utilize the 
crop in this manner and furthermore 
some husked corn is necessary for 
winter feeding purposes after the 
weather becomes bad. Only as much 
of the crop as can be economically 
handled in this manner before wet 
weather should be set aside for hogg- 
ing off and the remainder should be 
husked out in the usual manner. 

The main advantages of this system 
of disposing of the corn crop are that, 
in addition to increased gains, the 


gains made are more economical, the 


cost of harvesting an acre of corn less 
and economy in reducing the labor bill 
at a time when help is in demand an@ 
often hard to ottain—J. R. C.. Indi 
ana. 
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BREEDING AND RAISING GUINEAS 
ON THE FARM. 














Last spring we started in with two 
males and 20 hens. We had some fears 
that there were too many hens for 
the cocks but pretty early in the sea- 
son we sold a setting of eggs to a 
friend. They were selected from all 
of the flock that was laying at the 
time. This setting hatched well. 
Later, we sold another setting and 
another good hatch was secured from | 
these eggs. 

I have practiced hatching guineas 
under hens for a nufmber of years 
with varying results, and had always | 
taken -it for granted that an old 
guinea hen did not know how to care 





| er 


| 


They were fed three times a day, ex- 
cept on Sundays, when an increased 
amount of food was given at the morn- 
ing and evening meal. Both lots got 
all they would consume of cracked 
bone, cabbage, lettuce, and water of 
which no record was kept. 

It was found that the lot receiving 


| skimmilk ate more of the mixed food 


and made a more rapid and satisfac- 


tory gain than the lot which did not | 


receive skimmilk. Milk-fed chickens 
made an average weekly gain of 4.46 


ounces, those receiving no milk 2.62 
ounces. The most rapid increase in 
weight occurred at those periods 


when the largest amounts of skimmilk 
were consumed. 

The skimmilk is considered espe- 
cially valuable as a food for young 
chickens during the hot dry weather 
and becomes of less importance as} 
the chickens grow older and the weath- | 
becomes cooler. The vessels in! 
which the skimmilk is fed should be} 
| scalded frequently to keep them clean | 
|}and wholesome. 





TRAINING CHICKENS TO DO WHAT 
THEY SHOULD DO. 





As we all know, chickens, together 


for young, but one of our guinea hens | with all birds, are well advanced in 


played the sneak on us this year andthe scale of animal life. 


came off with a good-sized flock of 
young-guineas the first of September. 


They were as wild as quails and hid! eourse of mental development 


| 


In other 
words, they have a certain amount of 
what we call “intelligence.” In the 
from 


like young quails whenever the old | | the very lowest animals to the highest 


guinea hen gave the danger signal. | 
There has been several hard _ rains 
and one whole day’s rain since they 
were hatched. I counted them yes- 
terday and found that she has nine 
of them yet. Considering the rather 
unfavorable season, I think that this 
old hen has proved her competence as 
a mother of her young. 

The old guinea hen knows by in- 
stinct the requirements of her young 
and the instance cited above is pret- 
ty conclusive evidence to my mind 
that the guinea hen is an all right 
mother, if she is allowed to hatch her 
young in time to get them up large 
enough to care for themselves before 
cold weather. These young guineas 
were large enough to fly to the top of 
the porch at five weeks of age and I 
never saw young guineas grow fast- 
er than they are doing. We made no 
attempt to care for them in any way 
but just trusted them to the guinea 
hen. The guinea is a ravenous con- | 
sumer of oyster shells and I think it | 


| 





| of animal life. 


a good plan to keep a box of oyster | 


shells setting in the poultry yard all 
the time. It helps to attract the 
guineas and insures their return home 
every evening. 

Our guineas have averaged 85 eggs 
for each hen this season and they are 
still laying. At the price we got for 
the eggs, it makes them average a} 
little over $1.40 each for the summer, 
and they have gathered their own 
food except the oyster shells they 
have consumed.—A. J. Legg, Nicholas | 
Co., W. Va., in Ohio Farmer, 





SKIMMILK FOR CHICKS, 





Skimmilk is a farm product whose 
food value is not fully appreciated. It 
is not generally realized that milk 
loses little in actual food value by 
skimming. It is true that most of the 
fat is removed in the cream, but the 
most valuable food constituents, the 


nitrogenous substances, are left be-' 


hind in the skimmilk. 

Skimmilk not only contains much 
nutritive material, but this material is 
fo a form which is, as a rule, easily 
digested. It is not only healthful, nu- 
tritious food for man, but it may be 
fed to calves, pigs and chickens with 
good results. Its composition is such 
that it may be substituted for part of 
the grain food, especially corn, of 
these animals with benefit and profit. 

The Indiana station made some in- 
teresting experiments on the use of 
skimmilk for young chickens. Two 
uniform lots, four to six weeks old, of 


10 chickens each, five Plymouth 
Rocks and five Houdans, were fed 
from July 11 to September 5, 


under identical conditions except that 
one lot received in addition to the food 
given the other all the skimmilk they 
would drink. 

Both lots were given all they would 
eat of a mixed food consisting of two 
parts of crushed corn, one part of 
bran, and one part of ground oats. 


there are four conditions of mental 
activity. The first and lowest of these 
is conscientiousness, says a writer in 
Modern Farming. Conscientiousness 
forms the connecting link between the 
inner animal self and the outside 
world. This condition is found in the 
lIcwest animals which possess no 
rervous tissue. The next in line is 
known as “instinct.” Instinct is 
found in .its highest development 
among animals which have a more or 
less complete nervous system but not 
necessarily a complicated system. In- 
stinct is the definite reaction to a 
given outside stimulus. Animals with 
the highest degree of instinct are un- 
able to change that instinct by learn- 
ing to react contrary to it. The next 
highest state of mental activity is 
what is known as “intelligence.” It 
is possessed by all the higher forms 
Intelligence is the 
ability to learn and to remember what 
has been learned. Intelligence differs 
from “reason”—the highest form of 
mental activity—in that every reac- 


| tion must, at one time or another, be 


-not give them an 





learned by the individual either by 
accident or some other means. 

A chicken, therefore, having a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence, has the 
ability to learn and has the ability to 
remember what is learned. Knowing 
this, the fundamental principle of 
teaching a chicken to do as you want 
it to do is never to let it learn by 
accident or any other method what 
| you do not want it to know. A chick- 
| en not having reason is unable to do 
new things without some degree of 
teaching. Intelligence quickly leads 
an animal to form a habit. After your 
chickens have once formed a habit do 
not try to break it at once, because 
it is beyond the comprehension of the 
train of the chicken. Teach your 
chickens from chickhood on up, and 
never allow them to do the things 
you do not want them to do. Do 
opportunity, al- 
though you may think you can trust 
them, to do the things you do not 
want them to do. 

Even the habit of flying over fences 
can be easily avoided if the chicken 
is never allowed to fly over any fence. 
If necessary to keep your young stock 
within an inclosure, keep a covering 
over it. If this is done until the birds 
have reached near maturity and have 
learned that a fence is a fence, they 
will not attempt to fly over, and can 
be kept from that time on without 
ever attempting to fly over. 

Do not feed your chickens even a 
little tid-bit and that only semi-occa- 
sionally on your back porch, and then 
expect the chickens to keep off except 
when you want them to come. A 
chicken cannot reason to that extent, 
and having once learned that a little 
food may be obtained on the porch 
when you come out, it is going to re- 
peat this action every time it sees 
you on the gallery, 

Try and reason with your hen, do 
not expect more from her than her 


ental ability is capable of doing. Be 

kind to her at all times and remember 
that she is only doing what she has 
been taught. 





CONTEST AN AID TO EGG-LAYING. 





Egg-laying contests have been con- 
ducted during the last year in many 
|rural schools in St. Louis and Itasca 
counties, Minnesota. They have 
proved very popular not only with the 
boys and girls, but with their parents 
as well, says N. E. Chapman, Universi- 
ty Farm, St. Paul. 
| In some of these schools, friends in- 
| terested in the poultry industry of- 
| fered liberal prizes for the best per- 
| centage of egg production for the vari- 
ous months. In St. Louis county the 

| bankers contributed $25 each, this sum 

to be divided into prizes for the boys 
|and girls who entered the potato and 
poultry contests in that county. 

The boys and girls in the St. Louis 
| county contest were required to keep 
a record of the home flock on blanks 
furnished by the county agent. They 
were required also to have complete 
care of the flock and could be advised, 
but not assisted by anyone. The prizes 
were $3, $2 and $1, for the best three 
records on a basis of percentage of 
egg-production. Small flocks have a 
handicap of a few points for each 10 
fowls. 

During the coming year it is hoped 
that like contests will be held in the 
rural schools of every county in the 
state. The extension division of the 
college of agriculture will furnish egg 
records, and egg-laying contest blanks 
free to all rural school teachers, or 
others who may apply. The division 
will also co-operate in securing local 
and county prizes for the boys and 
girls entering contests of one month or 
more in duration. 








MILK FOR THE CHICKENS. 





Milk, either sweet or sour, or but- 
termilk, is excellent for chickens of 
all ages. It can be fed to the growing 
stock and the hens in the laying flock 
very profitably. lost all farmers are 
in position to feed their chickens milk 
in some form, but a great many of 
them fail to do so. 

George Beuoy of Cedar Vale, Kan., 
says that his main object in keeping 
cows is to have plenty of milk for his 
chickens. He carries the milk, warm 
and fresh, right from the cows, and 
pours it into long troughs where the 
chickens drink all they want of it. 
Mr, Beuoy says that it pays him to 
do this. 

If one farmer finds it profitable to 
feed the fresh milk, butterfat and all, 
to the chickens, others should at least 
be able to provide their chickens with 
skimmed or sour milk. If you have 
never fed milk to chickens, try it, and 
note how ithelpstokeep the hens in 
good laying condition and _ how it 
makes the growing stock fill out. 











Bee Keepine 


HINTS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

Save all the bits of comb and melt 
them into wax. Cake them up into 
about 2-0z. cakes and see how readily 
you can sell them. 

Inasmuch as odors are very percep- 
tible to bees, remember that if you go 
near the hives with the smell of a 
horse or dog clinging to your gar- 
ments it may arouse their anger. 

On warm days bees are active, and if 
the day is warm enough they will come 
out and takea flight. This is good for 
them, as frequent flights in winter will 
tend to keep them in the best of health. 
If the weather has. been favorable the 
time to examiné them ‘is early in 
March, If they had a good supply of 
honey the autumn before, it will then 
be found that they have not drawn 
heavily on their stores, and should 
consequently have plenty of honey for 
spring use, 

At what time bees should be re- 
moved in spring to summer quarters is 
to some a puzzling question. Provid- 








ed they do not get too restless, it is 


well to let them remain in the ce 
until maples and willows furnish p 
len, Then set them out early in 
morning of a warm, mild day, m 
each hive quietly so as not to di 
them. If possible, place them on the 
old stands. After they are all “7 
watch the weak ones and stop swarm” 
ing and robbing. 

If you want to get into trouble with © 
bees, always approach the hive from 
the front. 


each colony in the same place it oc. 
cupied last year. The inmates wil] 
then be less likely to mix up and get 
into the wrong hive. 

Don’t store honey in the cellar. 
place possible is worse for it. 

About the only attention bees re. 
quire in late winter is to be let strict- 
ly alone. No animal should be allowed 
to go near the hives if they are out- 
doors. The apiary should be kept in 
perfect solitude. 
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ll the value of a farm than beautiful 

et grounds surrounding the farm home. 

vo Discard all unworthy varieties after 
@ , fair trial, for there are too many 

€- = ,ood sorts to waste time on those of 

t= little value. 

ed 

it Don’t forget that those sweet pota- 

in toes on the vines that were net clipped 
@ when the first heavy frost fell, will be 

_ so affected by the frost that they will 


pot keep well. 


nie, ” 
; 


ier apples -ar¢ phate hed it is not a 
- practice te: them lie in heaps 
in orchard for any length of time, 
as those on the surface are pretty apt 


_to“bake” which will be the case if the 
gun shines hot. 








cua Remove all vines, stalks and rubbish 
1 @ from the garden, and throw on the 
compost pile, or burm. The only ad- 
yantage in the burning is the destruc- 
tim of all insect eggs and dormant 
insects, so much of the fertility goes 

win smoke through the burning. 





After turnips, and all late vegeta- 
bles have been removed, plow the 
ground, and apply a good coat of stable 
manure. The wimter rains and snows 
will leach the fertility all through the 
open soil, and the spring plowing will 
turn the reugh muich under and the 
fertilized soil on top. 





Why not plan to have flowering 
bulbs of your own planting im the 
house for Christmas and New Year’s? 
Better buy the bulbs and: pot them 
tight away, and don’t forget to put 
them in a dark and cool place for a 
about a month or until they become 
well-rooted before placing them in the 
light. 
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FALL PLANTING OF SHRUBBERY 
AND HARDY ROSES. 









































It is not generally appreciated that 
the ideal time for the planting of this 
popular class of ornamental stock is 
the fall of the year. A deep-rooted 
belief or fear that even the hardiest 
seeimens will succumb to the rigors 
ofthe winter is doubtless the great- 
st detriment to this practice. But 
the splendid results obtained by many 
tle gardeners who advocate this 
time for planting out hardy stock, 
tipplemented by repeated failures fol- 
lowing spring plantings, due wholly 
0 adverse conditions commonly pre- 
Yalling at the time, supplies abundant 
proof that the fall of the year is the 
‘rrect period for setting out prac- 

ly all shrubbery and hardy roses. 
setting out of plants of this 
Maracter at this particular time of 
the year is attended by such advan- 
}as: 1, The gain of fully half a 
Sowing season over spring planting; 
€ uniform moisture and tempera- 
lire of the ground are more favorable 
root formation, the root action be- 
Well established long before the 
found is fit for planting in the early 
“ting; 3, the certainty of getting 
at the time of its greatest vigor, 
is immediately after being dug 
Mm the nursery row—the chances 

Possible deterioration in the root- 
“ar and packing shed being elimi- 


































in the latitude of New York, field- 
wOWn stock is usually ready for dig- 
by the middle of November, vary- 
of course, with the seasons. By 
time the leaves of .the plants 
ve fallen and the vital fluids have 
“ended to the roots—the well-pro- 
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well as to the Hybrid Remontants, the 
result inevitably being that sorts are 
chosen for fall planting by the ama- 
teur, that should be more properly 
planted in the sprimg. In floricniture, 
this term can have no other meaning 
than “ability to withstand the winter 
months without protection,” and roses 
that require great care in this partic- 
ular are not entitled to this classifica- 
tion at all. It is difficult, however, to 
lay down an exact and inflexible rule, 
as the dormant seasons vary as re- 
gards the cold, not only in different 
latitudes, but in the same ones as 
well; and plants that will safely 
weather one closed period, quite fre- 
quently will perish during the next. 
It is not only discouraging to lovers 
«* fine plants to lose them during the 
winter, but a decided addition to the 
expense of maintaining the flower 
garden. 

To be reasonably safe in this respect 
the sciection of ornamental shrubs 
and hardy roses should be done with 
a view to getting only those sorts that 
are best suited to the particular cli- 
matic conditions; and one’s past ex- 
perience is an excellent guide in this 
important matter. To be successful 
with fall planting the selection of in- 
dividual varieties is ef such impor- 
tamce that the outcome of the opera- 
tion is dependent almest entirely up- 
on it—James McLaughlin, Ohio. 


VEGETABLES 


TOMATOES FROM JUNE UNTIL 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


I see from t‘me to time, articles ad- 
vocating the successive planting of 
temato seeds, so as to have fresh to- 
matees all the year, and this presup- 
poses that your old vines, planted in 
the early spring, die im the heat of 
surmmer, and by planting later crops 
you have successive crops. As I have 
discovered a plam whereby I eat toma- 
toes off the same vines from the first 
part of June till late im the winter, or 
til after Christmas, I am writing 
how this is done. 











In the first place, I plant my seeds | 


im a box early in January, which I 
place im the family room, mext the 


j south window, and when these plants 


get about six imches high I transplant 
them to a hothouse in the’ garden, 


where I let them grow till the first of | 


April, then place them where I want 
them to grow. I prepare ground as 
follows: Dig a hole with shovel about 
a foot in diameter and below the hard 
pan, which here is about a foot and 
a half deep. Then take an iron rod, 
one-half inch in diameter and 10 feet 
long, and force it in the ground, in 
the bottom of this hole 10 feet deep— 
several holes will not hurt. Then 
fill these holes with loose dirt, and 
you have capillary tubes which not 
only drain off excessive moisture, but 
conduct a constant stream of moisture 
to the roots of the plants all through 
the long hot and dry summer. The 
vines will remain perfectly green and 
continue bearing all the year, and 
when frost comes they are loaded with 
both ripe amd green tomatoes. 

On the evening before the first kill- 
ing frost pull these vines up and 
hang them im your barn in a dry 
place, and the green crop will all 
ripen on the vines, thus giving you 
tomatoes very late. I have always 
furnished tomatoes here at least two 
weeks earlier than any one else, gen- 
e-ally a month, and never plant but 
one crop. I see the tomatoes of all 
others die in the hot summer, but 
mine grow on. The vines not planted 
in this manner will die in my garden 
—E. R. Robinson, Arkansas. 


Beans should be pulled while the 
dew is on, so the pods will be damp 





and not allow the beans to be shelled 


out in handling. They should be piled 
in small heaps, however, to insure 
thorough curing, as close confinement 
causes them to mold and rot 
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Ps tected repository during the dormant 

- f period. 

@ The term “hardy” has suffered much 

4 abuse at the hands of some of our 
* N THE commercial plant men, who are wont 

e % to apply it indiscriminately, especially 

ax in dealing with reses, to members of 

ae AND THE the Tea and Hybrid Tea groups as 


EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illineis mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Reference: 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ HBguity 


Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE, 
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is $1.08 a year, and 
also send you ene pair of these 
heard ef such an unusual offer. 


pay pecking, mailing and postage 


help u 
total to send is $1.25. 
Nottingham Lace Curtains.”"® 





FREE LACE CURTAIN OFFER 


We will send you one pair of these splendid Genuine Nottingham Lace Curtains 
by percel pest prepaid, if you will send us $1.00 for a new or renewal subscription 
te Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home. 
Rural world Farm = Be is 50 cents \a a oe ose 

ur ecial price for both pa s is $1.00. 
_ the ane aa by qusegting Gite mest Hberal offer, and in addition we will 
Genuine Nottingham Lace Curtains. Have you ever 
We don’t think you have. a 
send us $1.00 fer a years subscription to the two big papers—and 25 cents extra to 
Curtains— 


Just write a letter and say, “I enclose $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription te Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home, and one pair of Genuine 


Address COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo.’ 


ONE PAIR : 
Genuine Nottingham 


LACE CURTAINS 


Full Width and 
7 1-2 Feet Long 


This is a brand new offer and 
ch liberal than ony of- 


wine Nottingham Lace Ourtainxw 
cheaper than ever before In the 
history of our business. The 
curtains we now offer you are 
fall width and seven one 
half feet leng, which is large 
enough for the largest window, 
and are designed after the latest 
with hand- 


edge. These beautiful 
curtains are suited to any room 
in yeur house, whether it be par- 
lor, sitting-room or chamber and 
there is an air of elegance and 
refinement about them which will 
dress up any room in your house 
no matter how richly furnished 
it may be. We guarantee that 
every woman whe accepts this 
offer will be proud of these cur- 
tains—proud of their real beau- 
ty and value and proud of the 
fact that. she secured them on 
such a very unusual offer as we 
now make you. We are now giv- 
ing away these curtains free 
upon the terms of the following: 


“o> 


in RICA: 2 
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The regular price of Colman’s 


You get two splendid farm 


All we ask you to do is 


charges on the pair of Lace 




















Where regular storage for onions is 
not obtainable or possible, a cheap 
and effective way is as follows: 

Select a dry, somewhat elevated 
place, not necessarily on a ridge or 
a hill. On this place set a box or 
frame of desired dimensions fer the 
amount of onions to be stored. The 
depth of the box should not be over 
16 or 18 inches. Pieces of two by 


four or four by four should be placed 
under the box so that the box will 
not come in direct contact with the 
moist soil. The floor of the box 
should be reasonably tight. After the 
onions have been theroughly cured 
and topped, they should be placed in 
the box and the boards placed on top. 
The cover should be water tight. Be- 


fore cold weather sets in keep the 
co raised to permit ventilation. 

other protection-is given to the 
but they are permitted to freeze 
and when in this state the box 
ld be covered with dry straw or 
stalks or any material that 
would prevent the onions from thaw- 
ing out, or alternate freezing and 
thawing. In the spring of the year, 
or when ready to be sold, the cover- 
ing should be removed gradually and 
the onions permitted to thaw out 
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without coming into contact with the 


: sunlight, During the winter or while 


WINTER STORAGE OF ONIONS. | 
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made good this season. 
unfortunate to be in a “drouth streak,” 
you can know that any vegetables that 
gave yield this year will surely do so 
in a season that is at all favorable, 
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_ ADLER’S Famous, 
No Money 
| FREE Tria 








-” There's Nothing 
’ To Pay For But Quality 


My Original Direct-from-Factory-to-Home—Not OneCent In Advance— 
Free 30 Days’ Trial—Nothing to pay for but Quality—Easy Payment Plan 
* —Revolutionizes Piano and Organ Selling— Absolutely Wipes Out Middle- 
men—Banishes ALL Competition—Resulting in the Most Successful Nation- a i 2 > 
Wide Sale of Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. si ibis iah Se ae 


Read Every Word of My Remarkable sone Saving Plan 


You’ve heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless had all kinds of propositions put up to you—but here is the fai 
squarest, most liberal offer ever thought out by any organ maker. Read it! I am the man who made the ‘-Adler’’ a household 


word; more than 90,000 of these famous instruments are now in the homes of the people—and when I say there’s —s to pay for 

but qualit boas ou buy one of my World Famed Adler Organs— Winners of the highest prize at St. Soule 5 World’s Fi wine 

ners of at National Conservation, Knoxville, Tenn., 1913—it means a whole lot to ou—to = se et book—in tong | 
years of cualinesd service and the satisfaction of the sweetest music ever heard by human ears. means k mM prices. 


I Save You All “In-Between” Profits Easy Payments—No Burden To You 


I can and will save you $43.75 because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 Adler No Interest to Pay—No Collectors to Bother You 
Adler Pan thoroughly wrecks organ prices, abecliely spougiug Out all “or 14, AY Aer OTs ee oe a ne ras 
2 e 
ne ee roe oe ener en jsmali you will hardly miss them, and I charge no interest on deferred payments. Sg 


“after you have decided to keep my World Famed Adler Organ you can pay. ie 
FREE. 0 Days’ i rial Gnce a month—every three months or every six months. Ask about our easy [7 
_ Payment Plan for those who depend upon their crops for income. 


I bee ship you -_ a ened Adley Green es 8 may gelect, from Pew’ 4 Th dl gS 0 
new, big organ boo or an absolutely free playing test—yes, keep ita w A Y Guarant 
month free—if it does not prove all I claim—just ship it back to me—I will pay e er ear ee | 


freight both ways and your trial doesn’t cost you a single penny. It is the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever put on any musical in- an 
2 strumen ond is beyond all doubt the crowning climax of the most liberal offer Gan. 
And Then A 365 D ays Appr oval Test ever made b By are F peonsible organ manutacturer. . 

—and your money back if my World Famed Adler Organ has not held up Every World ler epee sold is accompanied by our 50 year © 


D Legal edhusiian Bond. The A S ane is backed the Adler 
to every claim I make for it. Isn’t this the squarest offer you ever heard of? Stel ond Renee on of 37 ler Guarantee is c by i 


Send No Money In Advance Send Today For My Free Wonderful | 


To prove that this is an absolutely free trial, I don’t ask you to 

pay asingle penny in advance, because then ‘Il would seem to be 3 ving 
‘inding to _— sort of oe — I — t — et to gg 8 Or an Book And Money Sa Plan 
o anything orto pay anything, un ou_ have a chance It costs you nothing to find out how much better my World Famed Prize 
torquaely satisty y yourself that m ‘orld Famed Adler Organ Winning Adler ae are than the ordinary made-to-sell organs. Just fill in 
is all that I cleks t r it—/ willingly take all the risk. My World the coupon below and mail it me. No matter whether you are thinking of 
Famed Adler Organ must sell sIlitself after a free trial in your buying an instrument now oF sometime in the future, you will want my big 
home. You're the judge, because itis your money and I can handsomely illustrated Organ Book and to know all about the fairest, squar- 
not afford to have a single dissatisfied customer. est, most liberal, most roe Organ wee ne ae you ever heard of. 


My Celebrated ADLER Piano Offer 


BE 


MedatatNatione Khe Greatest Ever Made By Any Piano Maker | ; 


al Conservation 
Exposition, Koos My Celebrated Adler Piano is better than pianos that sell for double the money. I let you have your Me 


ille, Tenn..191 ~— onexactly the same plan as the Adler Organ—30days’ free trial—all the time you want in which # 
— 1913 wah Pepa | at - end of a a if the piano is not exactly as represented. 

Gu e longest guarantee given by any other maker of pianos is 12 yeara—lees than half 
25-Year arantee my guarantee. Nearly all the others guarantee for for gn 10 ca. ibm Remember my 
Soe - JAD rene B * : canted : The eaves yy back frame of my Celebra: ed Ad dier Piano is built to 

stan a. bet] guarantee this ’g One reason why my pi acta st—stays in tune 
longer than pianos for which the dealers charge twice the price. I guarantee this also, anomby Pagperseh cou 


x FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WV . . 


i CYRUS L. ADLER, President 
Adler Manufacturing Company 


5304 W. Chestnut seems thse Ky. . 
Not One Red Cent to Pay eS Cyrns L. L. Adler, Pres. 
In Advance! peor 
poke ig t ! | 3 5304 rrr St, Louisville, 
'O pay. S. i 
Payments Extended Poa Migs s went fe the severe fet 
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I give you—Proof Oly 
Pin ae Setare ye buy, Te Your Home, 
ners l cecdaictenictain 


en 
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